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VERY arehitect in practice 
has cause to complain of 
the want of skilful and ear- 
nest operatives,—men who 
understand the trade they 
profess to practice, find plea- 

sure in the exercise of it, and are anxious to 
produce good work. We have, before this, 
commented on the decline apparent in many of 
the constructive arts, and shewed that it pro- 
ceeds from excessive competition, which in- 
duces the master to require a certain guantily 
of work from a man without reference to its 
quality: he cannot afford to develope a man’s 
ability, but demands the greatest amount of 
work in the smallest space of time : “superior 
work wont do; work that will pass is all that 
be can hope to give ;” and the natural result 
is, that our workmen, as a body, have gradually 
“Jost their cunning,” and that the majority 
of operatives now employed are incapable of 
executing work which is at all out of the 
common way. Our bricklayers and smiths 
afford the most striking example of this de- 
cline; the old enthusiasm, which still lingers, 
though feeble, amongst other trades, especially 
with the masons, seems to have departed from 
them: they do their work as mere labourers, 
and have no pride in the result. There are, 
of course, many clever exceptions; but we 
speak of the mass. Very glad should we be 
if we could induce a different feeling on the 
subject, at all events in the minds of the rising 
operatives, and indace them to strive to excel, 
and to find their chief pleasure in the exercise 
and exhibition of their skill. The earnestness 
of the ancient workers is figured in the follow- 
ing curious passage from the “ Apocrypha :” 

“The smith sitting by the anvil, and con- 
sidering the ironwork, the vapour of the fire 
wasteth his flesh, and he fighteth with the heat 
of the furnace: the noise of the hammer and 
the anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes look 
still upon the pattern of the thing that he 
raketh ; he setteth his mind to finish his work, 
and watcheth to polish it perfeetly.”* 

It has been justly observed that, there is 
nothing so inconsiderable which may not 
become of importance when made an object of 
serious attention. An operative who applies 
an intelligent mind resolutely in the practice 
of his craft, elevates both the craftand himself, 
and will pass a much happier life than one who 
drudges through his day’s work without ex- 
citement or feeling of interest. 

To insure improvement in the constructive , 
arts, it is of importance to obtain for the able 
and ingenious artisan a better place in society 
than he now holds. The intellect required is 
much greater than is wanted to form a very 
smart shopman, for the disposal of goods from 
behind a counter,—yet in the opinion of the 
world, the former holds a much inferior place 
to the latter, and is excluded from society to 
which the other would be admitted. This is 
not as it should be, and we would anxiously 
assist in bringing about a change of opinion in 
this respect. As matters now stand, an intelli- 
gent, well-informed youth has no inducement to 
apply himself to the practice of theconstruetive 
arts, as instead of gaining position by so doing, 





he will lose it, and the course is therefore left 
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to men of less ability and lower grade. 

We should be right glad to see all the 
master-builders following the good example set 
by a few of their body, and taking every 
means to increase the comforts, and raise the 
character, of the operatives in their employ, 
They would themselves find advantage in it, 
and we earnestly call upon them te commence 
the attempt forthwith. 

To workmen we would say,—put your own 
shoulders to the wheel; become masters of 
your trade — artisans, not mere labourers — 
artists if you can, able to givea “because” for a 
“ why,”—make your work your pleasure. An 
upright man who will do this cannot fail to 
rise, and better still, will pass a more useful 
and happicr life, other things being equal, than 
one who has not pursued this course. Able 
workmen,—men with heads on their shoulders, 
are not plentiful, and are far two valuable to 
be disregarded. Notwithstanding an old writer 
says — 

“A cunning workman fine in cloister close may 
t 

And carve and paint a thousand things, and use 

both art and wit ; 

Yet wanting world’s renowne; may ‘scape un- 

sought or seene : 

It is but Fame that outruns all, and gets the 

goale I weene ;”’ 
Such a workman may depend on securing re- 
munerative employment, the good will and 
respect of his fellow citizens, and the applause 
of his own mind, 





ST. MARY REDCLI¥FFE, BRISTOL. 

Tue restoration of this justly celebrated 
parish church is now to be commenced in 
earnest. Tenders for certain portions of the 
work were opened last week by the committee, 
and those of the following local tradesmen 
were accepted :——Wilcox and Sons for ex- 
cavator, bricklayer, and mason’s work ; Grif- 
fiths for carpenter’s work; Fears for plum- 
ber’s work ; Edbrookes for smith’s work ; and 
Parkers for glazing. The ground is to be 
lowered all round the church, and a system of 
drainage introduced; the chancel is to be 
new roofed; the east window, long since 
bricked up, is to be opened, and the external 
masonry of this end of the chancel with 
certain parts on either side from the bottom 
to the top, including some of the beautiful 
flying buttresses and pinnacles, is to be wholly 
renewed. We sincerely hope that the masons 
will now never leave the ground till the whole 
building is restored, and the finial affixed to 
the spire which is to crown the glory of this 
noble pile. Mr. A. B. Hope, M.P., suggests 
that a separate subscription for the tower and 
spire should be made, and has forwarded a do- 
nation in furtherance of it. 

Over the altar screen of the church as some 
of our readers will remember, there are three 
large paintings by Hogarth, “ The Aseension 
of Christ,” “The three Marys at the Sepal- 
chre,” and “The High Priest and Servants 
Sealing the Tomb.” “Being quite out of place 
here, though very valuable as rare examples 
of the master in a different line of art from 
that which he generally pursued, it is to be 
hoped they will be purchased for some publie 
institution, and the proceeds applied to restore 
the ancient altar-screen, now hidden y a 
pseudo classic composition, and to bring into 
the general view of the chureh the lady- 
chapel, seen through the Gothie panelling of 
the sereen. 

These pictures were put up in 1755, at an 
expense of 7614* itis worth remark that, if 
instead of expending this sum in @ manner not 
consistent with the character of the church, 
the money had been invested and the interest 
allowed to accumulate, it would now amount 
to 50,0001, or more than to restore to 
the whole church its orig stability and 
beauty, and give to modern Bristol one of the 
most perfect and noble monuments in Europe. 


a thousand or two pounds. Further, 


expense 
they will say, this was done by the men who 


called their grandfathers barbarians, for plue- 
ing Italian fittings in Gothic eburehes, and 
— enormous sums of money in 

the mistake, and rendering their ancient 
buildings in some degree consistent! It 
would seem after all, that we are little wiser 
than our forefathers, 
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THE EVIDENCE OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE 
UPON ELIZABETHAN ART. 


Tue increased desire for the preservation 
of national antiquities must afford extreme 
gratification to all in whose pursuits the 
science of archeology takes part. The histo- 
rian, and archeologist, and the lover of the 
eigenen now represent a large section of 
the people, whose interests, and whose tastes, 
not less than those of the agriculturist, or the 
manufacturer, might fairly demand i- 
tion, and aid from Government. That 
is no national institution, by which the rapid 
course of decay and spoliation, may, at once, 
be put an end to, is in truth a national dis- 
grace, and the occasion of losses irreparable, 
made manifest in the continuance of much un- 
certainty in points of social and political bis- 
tory. Works of art are the archives of a 
country, of which the annals of history are 
impressions; whilst as the “ nents of 
national character” and manners, they are the 
erystallizations of thought, and the silent 
teachers of instructive lessons.” If the re- 
mains of churches and monastic buildings are 
valuable, and interesting for the light they shed 
upon the religious element of the state ; the ex- 
amples of domestic architecture give the picture 
of that history, which of all others is supremely 
valuable, least understood, and most in need of 
such illustration, —the history of social life. 
Therefore it is deeply to be regretted, that the 
hand so often stretched out, successfully, for 
the preservation of a parish church, has been 
withheld from the less conspicuous, but not 
less important castle or manor-house. 

It is not our intention to give a history of 
domestic architecture in England, though in 
its conneetion with political events, and with 
the economy of private life, it would afford a 
most oe field for research, and illustra- 
tion. But, there was one period in the history 
of England, of which, andile shat any other, we 
can say, that we feel the influence; an age, iu 
which literature was in an extraordinary state 
of brillianey,—the truly glorious ro of 
English listory; and at that epoch it will 
be interesting to examine into the influence of 
architecture, of literature, and polities, each 
upon the rest. 

The time of Elizabeth is one, which, viewed 
in every aspect, stands boldly conspicuous. 
The resistance of liberty to foreign aggression, 
and to papal influence, was then most powerfull 
develepen, and the gemetey ee ina big 
pee in the scale of European nations. 

iterature and art shed a halo round the court 
age: gen 5 bs adaagea a inom, 

nser, were the “ not for 
this age, but for all time.” The link between 
the chivalry, that had gone before, and the 
refinement, that was to succeed; the Eliza- 
bethan age was the creation of most, that, at 
this day, we contemplate with pride, as 
Englishmen, and with gratification, as lovers 
of literature and poetry. The state of the 
art of architecture of that day was beg 
et, in some , prosperous. The - 
ing of palaces was @ passion, fe, grr 
life. The settled state, into whic the klog- 
dom came after years of bad government was 
a circumstance favourable to the display of 
ius, and to the appreciation of its works. 
at thie juncture, it will be our objeet to con- 
sider what circumstances, in the state of art 
and literature, were matually influential, and 
are explanatory of each other. 
The earliest remains of English domestic 





* Ecciesiasticus, ¢, xxviii, y. 27. Written about 200 years 
before our era. 


* Hogarth received for dvem 5254, The frames and fit- 
tings swallowed the remainder, 








* Vide “ Architecture—the Exponent of Netloeal Che 
racter,’’ p. 433, ante, 
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architecture, were rather strongholds in time 
of war, than buildings, which represent the 
usual residences of the people. The most 
ancient of such fabrics, traceable in this 
island, are the circular towers raised upon a 
mound of earth—which was either natural, or 
artificial—with little provision for convenience, 
but ingeniously contrived for defence. Many 
of these remain in Scotland, and Conis- 
borough Castle, Yorkshire, and Castleton 
Castle, Derbyshire, are examples in England. 
Both these were inclosed by a court or bal- 
lium, with a fortified entrance, as usual in 
Norman fortifications; though it has been 
thought, that these castles were erected at 
an earlier date. In the next stage of pro- 
gress, the keep was relinquished, as a sea 
of residence, except during actual siege; 
whilst more convenient apartments were con- 
structed over the great gateway, which led 
to the inner ballium, or courtyard, as at Ton- 
bridge, in the thirteenth century. Subsequent 
to this arrangement, were the Edwardian 
castles, of which Caernarvon and Conway, in 
Wales, are examples. In these, the keep 
was done away with, or rather expanded 
into a circuit wall, which contained the 
apartments, and was fortified with towers, at 
short distances. The next step was to the 
castle-palace, leaving us the older parts of 
Windsor, Alnwick, and Warwick. These 
belong to the fourteenth century, and shew 
the progressive desire for comfort and ele- 
gance, induced by the cessation of the baro- 
nial wars. The long slits, which, except in 
the upper story, had been the only windows, 
were often replaced with larger, and more 
ig openings, as in the halls. Haddon 

all, Derbyshire, is an example of a castel- 
lated house of the fifteenth century, in which 
convenience was greatly considered; and 
which, though fortified in the gate-house, and 
other parts, was almost powerless to resist a 
protracted siege; though during the Parlia- 
mentary wars some of them were successfully 
defended. Succeeding these were the quad- 
rangular houses of the time of Henry VIL., in 
which the old form of buildings, surrounding 
a court, was still preserved, as indeed, in many 
parts of the country, it was till a very late 
period.*—In the fifteenth century, the arrange- 
ment of the house was of the most simple cha- 
racter. An entrance passage, with a hall on 
one side, a parlour beyond, and the kitchen 
and offices opposite, and an upper story of 
dormitories, such was the ordinary manor- 
house of this century, and the sixteenth. There 
were few articles of furniture, or other conve- 
nievces. Of less important habitations the 
records are very scanty, but leave no doubt as 
to the slight adjuncts to convenience.—-Tim- 
ber was the ordinary material for a very con- 
siderable period; the earliest houses being, 
each a huge frame, independent of walls, 
resembling the inverted hull of a ship, and 
forming, as it were, the skeleton of a Gothic 
hall. The principal beams, springing from the 
ground, curved, forming a Gotbie arch over- 
head; and the intervals of these were filled 
up with horizontal planks. At a later period, 
the Aull was raised on walls, the intervals of 
the woodwork being filled with stones, or 
plaster, and strengthened by braces. In the 
reign of on | IL, stone had sometimes been 
used, but probably merely loose rubble, ce- 
mented. Brick was introduced, early in the 
fourteenth century, probably from Flanders ; 
but did not come into general use. till the 
reign of Henry VI. During the reign of 
Edward IV. brick was much employed; but 
there are few buildings remaining of the fif- 
teenth century. However, at Eton college, and 
some other places, are portions in brick ;—it 
was most used in the eastern counties. In in- 
teriors, walls were commonly bare, without 
wainscot or plaster; though some great houses 
had hangings, subsequent to the time of Ed- 
ward lV. Plate was uncommon, and all other 
conveniences were of small number. Larger 
structures than these were built by men of pro- 
perty, during the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward 1V., but few are traceable much 
higher; and it would be difficult now to name 
a house—not castellated—older than the time 
of Henry VII.; though it is true that frag- 
ments of doors and windows are found, of ear- 
lier date. 
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The accession of Elizabeth took place in 
1558, and it was subsequent to this period, 
that a vast majority of the residences in Eng- 
land were erected. The style of building as 
we bave seen, had regularly progressed, in- 
fluenced, only in such features as we should 
expect from the usual adeptation, to circum- 
stances, of material and convenience ; being in 
fact the castellated, or domestic variation from 
the ecclesiastical architectare. But a new 
ingredient was now to alter the whole face of 
architecture; applied rather in the mansion 
than in the church, but producing a revolution, 
the effects of which bave never been entirely 
got ridof. By what circumstances was this 
change occasioned ? 

Flanders had probably, considerable in- 
fluence upon the style of architecture of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. Brick had been import- 
ed from that country, and Holbein was the 
architect of many important buildings. The 
connection of the two canntries. was. intimate, 
and continued so under Elizabeth. Garden- 
ing, by which we may understand flower- 
MERC was introduced from the Nether- 
ands about 1509; the previous gardens in 
England, being formed of arbours, hedges, 
and trees. But, what most of all led to the 
change in taste, was the extinction of the old 
style of architecture by the Reformation. Its 
ecclesiastical semblance was done away with, 
during a period, in which no churches were 
erected. The art had small means of display- 
ing itself, during the progress of calamities, 
which made the name of religion a pretext for 
massacre. Elizabeth was hailed as a deliverer, 
and the progress of society received a new im- 
pee Men looked to the future, rather than 
ack to the forgotten past, and were in this 
state, best calculated to receive new impressions. 
The first half of Elizabeth’s reign was too 
much occupied in the cares of Government, to 
find room for other matters; but that period 
over, the age commenced, of which no English- 
man can ever think without pride, and admira- 
tion. 

The influence of Italian architecture in 
England, was soon apparent in the numerous 
palaces, erected at this period. But, it was 
not only the influence of architecture, but also 
that of Italian literature, and manners, which 
accompanied, or rather created the first.— 
In Italy, during the fifteenth century, domestic 
architecture had not attained the elegance, 
which might have been expected from a 
people, usually so attentive to the refinements 
of life. In several towns, the houses were 
covered with thatch, so that fires were of 
common occurrence. But the change was not 
the less rapid, and complete. Costanzo, a 
Neapolitan ieseoien, writing towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, remarks upon the 
change of manners, since the time of Joanna 
If., 150 years before. The chief families 
had expended all their wealth upon their re- 
tainers; and the house of Caracciolo, high 
steward to the queen, having fallen into very 
inferior hands, had to be enlarged, being in- 
sufficient for customary accommodation.* But 
there is no reason to doubt, that before the 
reign of Elizabeth, churches, and houses in 
Italy alike exhibited that splendour which 
is now the admiration of Europe, and could 
not fail then to make a lasting impression 
upon travellers, and would be imitated by 
them in their own countries, at least, where- 
ever the national architecture, through any 
circumstances, had fallen into comparative 
disuse. But, itis also necessary to consider, 
whether other circumstances may not have 
exerted an influence upon the architecture of 
England, leading those who were about to 
build, to desire a style of architecture, remind- 
ing them of the literature, with which they 
had already become familiar. 

The general spirit of the fifteenth century, 
was one of decided progress.t Education 
was cultivated, and academical foundations in- 
stitated in England. In Italy, the Italian lan- 
guage gained great elegance, and the Medici 
were the munificent patrons of art, and letters. 
Printing was invented; and architecture was 
never in a more prosperous condition. Albert 
Durer was born 1470, Holbein in 1498; in 
Italy, Michael Angelo in 1475, Giorgone in 
1477, Titian in 1477, Rapbiel in 1483, and 
Correggio in 1494. In the commencement of 

* Hallam’s, “State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 
dto.2 vols. 1818. 

+ Sharon Turner’s History of England. 








the sixteenth century, these remarkable men 
drew to Italy the eyes of Europe, and be- 
fore that time, the peninsula is known to have 
had direct influence, upon Gothie architecture 
in our own island. The love of travelling in 
the sixteenth century, the fame of Italy, of 
her ts, and the splendour of ber arts, 
added to the eminence of the universities 
of Bologna, Pisa, Padua, and Pavia, filled 
Italy with visitors. New colleges, designed, 
and erected in a yore oot style, attest 
the increasing love of letters and of art. 
Collections of antiquities were formed, and 
the study of numismatics became common. 
The obligation of a new prelate, to visit 
Rome, and the journeys to that city, of many 
of the clergy, in the hope of emolament at 
the seat of patronage, bad contributed to the 

eneral knowledge of Italy. As early as the 
fatter part of Henry VIII.’s reign, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and the Earl of Surrey, who had tra- 
velled to Italy, greatly polished the previous 
poetry of the time, and Surrey was the first 
who introduced blank verse. Henry VITI. 
had heard of the fame of Raphael and Titian, 
and invited them to his kingdom. There was 
little patronage of learning under Mary, and 
the universities were of small value; but the 
seeds of knowledge were preserved by a few 
learned men; and Elizabeth, who spoke, or 
wrote several languages, by her own example, 
succeeded in reviving the former importance 
of the institutions. During the first half of 
Elizabeth’s reign, there were few fine poets, 
though that period was by no means eee | 
in indifferent ones, During the latter half, 
amatory poetry formed the greater portion of 
Italian writings. Tasso died in 1595. The 
works of Wyatt, and Surrey were printed 
in 1557, and about this period, the manners of 
the English court underwent considerable 
change. An increased love of pleasure, pre- 
viously interfered with by the plots, and other 
causes of trouble, which attended the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, was seconded, or in- 
duced by the most brilliant display of wit, and 
imagination, that ever surrounded the throne 
of a monarch, tinged, withall, with affectation, 
and pedantry. ‘It was about this time,” says 
Sir Walter cott, “ that ‘the only rare poet of 
his time, the witty, comical, facetiously-quick, 
and quickly-facetious John Lylly—he that sate 
at Apollo’s table, and to whom Pheebus gave a 
wreath of his own bays without snatching’ *— 
he, in short, who wrote that singularly cox- 
comical work called ‘ Eaphues and his 
England,’ was in the very zenith of his 
absurdity and reputation. The quaint, forced, 
and unnatural style, which he introduced by 
his ‘ Anatomy of Wit’ had a fashion, as rapid 
as it was momentary—all the court ladies were 
his scholars, and to parler Euphuisme, was as 
necessary a qualification to a courtly gallant, as 
those of understanding how to use bis rapier, 
or to dance a measure.”¢ But the influence of 
this writer was more potent, and of longer 
continuance, than above represented ; and in 
the character of Sir Piercie Shafton, Scott 
has given somewhat of a caricature, of the 
manner of speaking. It had an influence, over 
the court of Elizabeth, not more than over 
public taste, and is frequently manifested in 
the literature of the age. Compliments were 
expressed, in the form of hyperbole, and a 
style, devoid of simplicity, became admired for 
its assumed ingenuity, and is visible even in 
the writings of Sir Philip Sidney, though by 
him, it was removed.{ his accomplished in- 
dividual, whom Elizabeth styled the “ jewel of 
her dominions,” had an inflaence, not less 
than that of his predecessor, but oné based on 
more solid ried wie and which was, there- 
fore, permanent. His “Defence of Poesy” 
was written 1581-6, and the “ Countesse of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia ” —— in 1590, after 
the author’s melancholy death. “ Few charac- 
ters, indeed,” says a writer frequently referred 
to,§ “ appear so well fitted to excite enthosias- 
tic admiration as that of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Uniting all the accomplishments which youth- 
ful ardour and universality of talent could 
acquire or bestow, delighting nations with the 


* *Such,”’ says Seott, “and more 
esi'the sctglinlads sat wai oder oy be elite 
Blount.”’ i 
Ps Pay ye pupae, the Anatomy of 
Euphues is in two : first, “ 
ae and sectad, * Magee lean | England.” 
t Hallam’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of Europe 
in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.’’ 3 vols., 2d edition, 


1843. 
§ In the “ Retrospective Review,”’ vol. ii. 1820. 
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varied witehery of his powers, and courts with 
the fascination of his address, leaving the 
learned astonished with his proficiency, and 
the ladies enra with his grace, and com- 
manicating, wherever he went, the love and 
spirit of gladness—he was, and well deserved 
to be, the idol of the age he lived in. He 

ed to be a good in which all nations 
considered themselves to be interested—not 
the partial and sole property and product of 
one people, bat an universal benefaction, given 
and intended for all, and in the glory and 
honour of which ali bad a right to be partakers. 
His death, therefore, was lamented by every 
eourt he had visited; and, to do honour to his 
memory, kings clad themselves in the habili- 
ments of grief, and universities poured forth 
their tribute of academical sorrow.” 

The “ Arcadia,” immediately on its publica- 
tion, “‘ was received with unbounded applause. 
To this, many causes contributed—the ch re- 
putation of the author, his rank, his bravery, his 
unfortunate and premature death, and the real 
excellence of the work. The ladies were de- 
sirous of perusing what might be considered as 
the testament of so accomplished a courtier ; 
the nobility regarded with eagerness the pro- 
duction of him who was their model and pat- 
tern; and the scholars turned with respect to 
the words of one who was equally qualified to 
shine in a college or a court. Thus the ‘ Ar- 
cadia’ became the favourite promptuary and 
text-book of the public: from it was taken the 
language of compliment and love: it gave a 
tinge of similitude to the colloquial and courtly 
dialect of the time, and from thence its influence 
was communicated to the lucubrations of the 
poet, the historian, and the divine.” 

“ The conceits and quaintnesses of Sir Philip 
Sidney’s language had their origin from the 
Italian school.” Spenser, who died in 1598, 
also was one, whose influence upon his own 
time was great, and/immediate. In his “ Epi- 
thalamium,” the English language seems, at 
once to have acquired new power, and the ad- 
miration of the “ Faéry Queen” was unani- 
mous and enthusiastic. “It became,” says a 
celebrated critic, “ the delight of every aceom- 
plished gentleman, the model of every poet, 
the solace of every scholar.”” The same age 
displayed a remarkable fondness for music. 
Homer was translated by Chapman, and Tasso 
by Fairfax. But it was in the drama, that this 
period was most distinguished. The Italian 
dramatic literature of the 16th century, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hallam, was deeply imbued with 
the horrible ; spectral apparitions, murder, and 
cruelty were the ingredients; and the same 
age was eminent, in pastoral poetry. ‘The in- 
fluence of Italian literature is strongly evident 
in Shakespeare, and the plots of several of his 

lays were taken directly from the Italian. 

he pedantry of the day indulged in quotations 
from Italian, and classic authors. The know- 
ledge of one part of the world, of what was 
going on in another, was much more accurate 
than we are in the habit of supposing ; and it 
was much fostered by the correspondence, 
amongst literary men and artists, of which so 
many specimens are preserved. 

Such, then, being the position of society, in 
manners and in literature, art had readily, in- 
fused into it a similar Italian character. It 

ined much of the Italian magnificence, in its 
ong terraces, and steps, and its gardens ; these 
were the striking features of the peninsular 
style; and it was those features which neces- 
sarily dwelt most upon the recollection of the 
traveller,—for what he was unable to supply, 
he could only recur to the almost disused ar- 
ehitecture of his country; and the imitations 
of the orders were uncouth, and without 
merit. Grotesque forms, and curves without 
ps bunches of carrots for ornament, 
and windows, bearing an immense proportion 
to the size of the front, were the striking cha- 
racteristics of Elizabethan architecture. Where 
Italian architects were employed, they seem to 
have been the worst, that could be selected, or 
to have entirely forgotten the details of their 
own style. 

The elegance and refinement, the Italian im- 
press of the Elizabethan age, were but partially 
reflected in the architecture: the skill of the 
artists of that day was insufficient to execute, 
what their patrons contemplated. They suc- 
ceeded in reflecting little more than that pe- 
dantie affectation, that love of the quaint and 
the singular, which was but one of its charac- 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE COMPARED. 


BY SIR JOHN AUDREY.* 

Mr. Ricxmaw has attributed more pure 
simplicity and boldness of composition to 
Gethie architecture in England than else- 
where. My acquaintance with Continental 
models is (I regret to say) very slight; but I 
think I can see that he is right, and ean point 
out one or two leading points in which our ar- 
chitecture is more pure, and one or two ex- 
ternal eireumstances which, though they could 
not create the genius or the taste, might leave 
them more free to work out the unadulterated 
result of their own principles. I do not speak 
of the Romanesque period, during which our 
Norman architects were probably, both in art 
and in time, behind their countrymen on the 
Continent; nor (on account of my own igno- 
rance of the Flamboyant) of the latest period, 
when I must think that architecture, however 
increasingly subservient to use and luxury, 
after the day of Wykeham, was on the decline 
as an Hsthetic art. For the peculiar prin- 
ciples I only refer to the Master of Trinity, in 
whose observations on Rickman I shall strictly 
concur when, but not before, 1 have added to 
them, that it was himself who inspired with a 
living soul the nascent body produced by the 
patient and acute inductions of Rickman, and 
which has since advanced so far towards 
adolescence. 

The favouring circumstances which strike 
me are, first, the comparative freedom from 
private war and local disorder, and, secondly, 
the comparative want of Roman works, Pri- 
vate war and local disorder would have far 
greater tendency than public, even though 
they were civil conflicts, to waste and destroy 
local monuments, and consequently, to cause 
that sense of insecurity, which will prevent 
their frequent and familiar construction: 
hence, to prevent the art from becoming inbred 
in the minds, and apparently indigenous in the 
soil of the country, One who twenty years 
ago had the early thin edition of Rickman in 
his pocket wherever he travelled, has a right 
to say that rte little village church, which 
has been spared by time and churehwardens, 
proves such to be the case in England. 

The same insecurity which would prevent 
the frequent construction, would thwart that 
construction when it took place. Protection 
would be necessary, even to the detriment of 
their architectural ends. This requires no 
proof, but I imagine it to be illustrated in 
passing along the high road through Hereford- 
shire and Western Shropshire—border coun- 
ties, where, I fancy, I see more than their pro- 

ortion of rude and naked bulk in Early- 
English and Early-Decorated towers; but 
where, when the victories of Edward I. had 
given free scope to the arts of peace, I cer- 
tainly observe more than I have myself been 
elsewhere used to of the prevalence of quiet 
and humble structures of the Decorated style. 

It may be objected that the turbulent rei 
of Henry Ill. was that which produced the 
glory of our native art, the early English, so 

re-eminently, if not quite peculiarly our own. 
rhe reign of Heary TL was turbulent; but 
not so much so as it appears to posterity, in 
whose eye its half century appears as a unit by 
the side of shorter reigns. Nor were its wars 
private, whatever homan intermixture of 
private violence they may have involved. They 
were wars of public prineiple:' A weak reign 
afforded the opportunity, whilst it succeeded 
to one whose united weakness and violence 
called forth the necessity of claiming that in- 
creased public liberty, for which the social 
improvement of the nation was ripening it. 
The age of Magna Charta is no less appropri- 
ately the age of early English art, than the 
matured excellence of decorations coincides 
with the settlement of our Parliamentary con- 
stitution under Edw. I. 

The student of Hallam and Fortescue, the 
best concise expositors of our laws and liber- 
ties, and our consequent national greatness, 
will probably, with me, divide the actual pro- 
duction of our happier state of things between 
Norman prerogative and Saxon liberty—the 
superincumbent pressure of the crown having 
prevented the well-compacted social economy 
of the humbler frames from being broken up 
as elsewhere (if elsewhere it existed) by the 
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* Read at the late Winchester Meeting. 










may be excused in thus 
for it, in order to make it credible to those 
impressed with a general idea of the lawless- 
ness of that age. 

The favourable effect of the absence of 
Roman works of art will be two-fold. The 
eye will be less distracted by a beauty depend- 
ing not only on different but on antagonist 
principles; and the architect will not be 
tempted, or required by his employers to im- 
pair the free pure development of his own 
style, by the use of materials (particularly old 
columns) too precious to be rejected, yet diffi- 
cult to be adapted. 

These _ eng a jar effectually pre- 
vented the formation in (except, 5 
at Naples) of a school, t : aie Sos tae 
a fashion, of pointed Gothie architecture in 
that country. This is conclusively shewn by 
the splendid work of Gally Kaight—the more 
conclusively, as it was not his object to draw 
the conclusion. I must not be considered as 
undervaluing, except in the single particular 
of the purity of Gothie art, the edifices af 
other countries. I can tolerate those who 
ae consider the French or German, who 
make nearer approaches to purity than the 
Italians, as on the whole our superiors ia 
great edifices ; and even in Italy I can admire 
sometimes even more than my judgment 
can approve; and I may both approve and 
admire a work not Gothic, but sui generis. 
The matchless splendour of Milan pleases a 
cultivated taste the less because it is mani- 
festly intended to be, what yet it is not, 
purely Gothic. That gem, the Capella della 
Spina, at Pisa, wants in its outlines the trath- 
fulness of Gothie art; but he must be such a 
master of language as I am not, who can find 
words adequately, yet soberly, to extol the 
cathedral of Florence. It is neither classical, 
nor Romanesque, nor modern Roman, nor 
Gothic; but, with much of the breadth and 
expansion upon earth of the school founded on 
classic art, it carries the eye and the mind up 
to heaven, aud onward towards the unseen, 
in the truest spirit of the romantic. We 
searcely need be told that its wonderful cupelg 
is the first, in order to look upon it as the 
most admirable of its kind which the country 

roduced. Yet we must cor.e home to Salis- 

ury, Beverley, Westminster, Tintern, Lin- 
coln, York, and Winchester. I place them 
in the chronological order of the style to 
which (of the many which most of them con- 
tain) I attribute in each the leading effect,— 
ag English pure—Early English, with all 
the later styles admirably harmonized to it— 
Early English, verging on Decorated—Early 
English, passing into Decorated, Decorated 
ont Perpendicular. 

I must not be supposed to be laying down 
rules without exceptions, that what I have 
been impressed with on the prevalent taste 
ought to be admitted by others to be so. I 
have not time, nor indeed materials to prove 
—perhaps I may be wrong, but if I am not, it 
is still a chance—whether their recollections 
of objects seen without any such idea having 
been suggested to them, will bear me out, or 
whether if my observations should be honoured 
with a place in their recollection, they will be 
confirmed by their fature experience. In En- 
glish Gothic we have a where but 
at Comeery the colamn su ~~ for “i 

‘ ow, in every one’s eye min 
whether he have expressed it id Warde or not, 
the pier ie subordinate to the arch, but the 
colamn cannot be made subordinate to the in- 
tereolumniation. The column, where it exists, 
is always the thing dwelt upon, and the inter- 
columniation, be it arched or not, dwindles 
into the mere form which the column does not 
fill. This is con to the primary canon 
that Gothic is the architecture of interiors, in 
which the oe ety parts are subordinate to 
the contained space. 


In the eastern apse which our pointed ar- 
chitects scarcely ever constructed ex at 
Westminster, or even adorned except at Tew- 
kesbury, I am inclined to admit that where it 
does not lead to narrow and wire drawn 
portions, our continental neighbours have an 
advantage over us; but in the a. west 
window, so comparatively rare in the French 
west fronts, we have an immeasurable ad- 
vantage—it makes our front more one, 





more ascending, more indicative of the con- 
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tained nave than the window either circular or 
in which the cirele is the prominent object. 

Some of the most admired French fronts 
have also a great prevalence of horizontal lines 
earried through the two towers. Notre Dame 
is a known instance, as far as I recollect, 
Amiens, Abbeville, Troyes, Sens, and many 
others may be referred to, to shew the preva- 
lence of the taste. I am by no means disposed 
to treat as a fault the almost Grecian ground 
plan of — of these buildings, but it pride | 
tends to prodace a form in the profile of whic 
horizontal lines shall be conspicuous. Nowinthe 
great breadth of the west front of York, though 
some may disapprove the low pitched roof, or 
others the general proportion, yet the lines of 
buttress and window preclude any such effect. 
Salisbury, though without towers, is in some 
degree open to it. Lincoln is worse than any 
French building, but the fault is in the Nor- 
man work. 

In richness and depth of moulding, and in 
the progress of roof tracery, I believe that 
foreign buildings are oftener behind what 
would be suitable to the general advance of en- 
richment than English. Canterbury has much 
which I do not think English in character. 

If a horizontal effect has been often directly 

iven to French fronts, an opposite cause has 
in some admirable German buildings impaired 
the effect of the division into bays vertically 
divided. The office of the buttress with pin- 
nacles not only to be the truthful index to the 
essential support of a Gothic building, but to 
earry up the eye in vertical lines, and to divide 
the structure to the eye according to its en- 
closed parts, as admirably arranged on the 
north aisle at Winchester, cannot be overrated. 
Bat such is its office, and if from its too great 
ah gore proximity, and want of set-off, the 
ine of buttress form to the eye the outline of 
the building, as occurs in the glorious Cathe- 
dral of Cologne, it veils instead of exhibiting 
the form and character of the contained 
spaces. 

The great height, and consequently relative 
narrowness, of the parts of this structure, has 
much tended to this effect; but where there is 
much flat wall often full of highly enriched 
parts, but still one wall with many enrich- 
ments instead of a series of bays grouped into 
one harmonizing whole. This often, with a 
narrow strip of window too insignificant in 
breadth to give individual character to the 
several bays, is, I believe, seen to prevail in 
the architecture of Nurenberg. It is more 
necessary to be guarded against, as it is the 
very fault into which many of our recent 
attempts have fallen. They have walls pierced 
with windows, they have sometimes three 
windows under one gable, which never can 
satisfy the eye, though it may not know the 
nature of the objection. 

I must regard the ostentatious disproportion 
of the most celebrated steeples of Germany to 
the rest of the building as a fault. I can 
hardly regret that Ulm has never been carried 
up, yet who can object to Freyburg, com- 
pletely as it overpowers the church. 

Yet more questionable is the gorgeous 
open-work of Birssberg and others of these 
structures, A pinnacle, which is an excres- 
cence, may be open, but not a leading member 
of the edibes itself, which ought to resist the 
weather and shoot off the rain; and there is a 
further objection where the tower is crowned 
with a spire a spire, whose silent finger 

ints to heaven, has that silence broken over 

y the beautiful addition of crockets. How 
much more by a surface broken up in all its 
parts. I believe in all these points the pre- 
valent taste in English architecture has the 
advantage in purity. Itis no part of my ob- 
ject to pec any comparision in point of 
positive excellence. 
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Names or Srreets.—A correspondent of 
the Morning Herald makes the following 
useful suggestion. When abroad I observed 
a practice, particularly at Liege, which, if 
adopted in our large towns, might, I think, be 
attended with beneficial results. It is simply 
to have the name of each street on one pane 
of glass, transparent, in the first lamp at each 
end of every street. It may be remembered 
jy confusion there was last rea when ae 

set in, by people losing their way in the 
streets, and being ladedicected by pickpockets 
and other designing persons. 





DECORATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


Sin,—No one comes forwerd to release the 
Royal Commission from the dilemma in which 
our correspondents shew them to be placed. 
he Commissioners can alone extricate them- 
selves by doing justice to the English decora- 
tors, and giving them a fair trial, as they ap- 
pear to be doing with the painters and sculp- 
tors. And unless they do so they have only to 
choose upon which born of this dilemma they 
are to be impaled; whether they will consent 
to be reproached with breach of faith to the 
decorators, or submit to have their power and 
influence set at nought, and their intentions 
frustrated. 

The statements made in your columns by 
Mr. Pugin and Mr. Crace were ingeniously 
framed, so as to let it be inferred that Mr. 
Barry makes the designs of all the ornaments 
both for the carved and painted decorations ; 
Mr. Pugin belog his draughtsman for the 
carved work, and Mr. Crace for the painted 
work. Mr. John Crace’s declaration, that he 
drew with his own hands the sketches of 
Mr. Barry, is calculated to excite some ap- 
prehension for the execution of the painted 
decorations amongst those who are conversant 
with Mr. Crace’s powers of delineation ; and 
though it is possible that Mr. Crace may 
have taken lessons in drawing ogy so that 
his performances may no longer elicit such 
shouts of laughter from his foreign artists as 
they used to do, still the difference between 
Pugin and Crace is rather too great for their 
performances to be on a level. If Mr. Barry 
finds it necessary to engage such valuable as- 
sistance as Mr. Pugin’s for the carved work, 
where the feeling and skill of the carvers 
would supply some deficiency; how much more 
important is it to have the working drawings 
for the painters made by a masterly draughts- 
man, 

Mr. Crace’s statement, that “not a single 
foreigner is or has been engaged upon the de- 
corations of the new House of Lords,” is 
at variance with Mr. Pugin’s observation in 
his letter to Mr. Herbert on the School of 
Design, that, in consequence of not finding 
English artists competent, he was obliged to 
send for decorators from abroad, And since 
it is part of Mr. Pugin’s duty to engage the 
most skilful workmen, it is a ewe that he 
should never have thought of those especially 
recommended by the Royal Commission. 
Mr. Barry professes to prefer practical men, 
and regrets that the Commission did not con- 
fine the competition to working artists; yet 
the first thing he does is to employ a dealer in 
decorations —telling Mr. Goodison that there is 
nothing worthy of his ability in the House of 
Lordg! 

The architect, of course, ought to have the 
control of the building, so far as regards the 
general character pm effect of the deco- 
rations; but surely the details should be left 
to the decorative artists to invent. It is for 
the decorator to send in his designs, and for 
them to receive the architect’s sanction; but 
there should be no need for the architect to 
design every scroll or ornament, nor do more 
than suggest to the decorator, and exercise a 
veto over his designs. An accomplished, 
practical decorative artist should be a clever 
designer, draughtsman, and painter; able to 
conceive the plan of a decoration and fill in 
the details, with a knowledge beforehand of 
the effect of the whole when completed. But 
there is no such artist employedin the House of 
Lords. It is all done by guess, bit by bit. 
There is no complete design settled before the 
work is begun, as there ought to be; but first, 
this notion is tried, then that, and then 
another. 

The ceiling is moulded in compartments ; 
and these are filled with decorations. Now, I 
have heard for a fact, that as many as forty 
different designs have been made for one com- 
partment before the architect was satisfied ; 
and then, when the work had been proceeded 
with, the effect proved disappointing, and there 
was a change from coloured figures to gold, or 
from diaper to plain grounds. 

Then the ornaments, instead of being exe- 
euted on the ceiling, ure painted on strained 
linen, and stuck up afterwards! And this in 
a national work that is to last for ages! But 
that plan is most convenient for the jobbing 
patchwork that is being perpetrated; when a 
design for the compartments is settled, one is | 





finished in colours, and a set of meéhanics are 
employed to copy it from pounced outlines. 
Their work will, of course, have all the tame, 
timid, characterless servility of copyists afraid 
to go beyond the tracing, and even to come 
up to the line. And this is the sort of work 
that is to adorn the House of Lords! 

Bat if the new Houses of Parliament are to 
be made a cento of old Gothie patterns, where 
is the promised encouragement for British 
talent? Why are not Messrs. Géliman, John- 
stone, and Goodisonwho are all designers, 
though only the latter is a practical painter 
also—why are not these and other decorators 
competent to invent and execute, allowed the 
opportunity of exercising their talent? Your 
correspondent “ Justice,” speaks disparagingly 
of Mr. Rogers as a carver, but I am person- 
ally acquainted with his talent as a designer, 
and his skill as a carver. I pride myself on 
vaggeenrse | a little specimen of his work that 

¢ executed for me more than twenty years 
ago, that is equally besutiful for taste and ex- 
ecution. Besides, Sir, we want directing 
minds as well as skilful hands in such a build- 
ing as this. 

Since the Government has sanctioned the 
very laudable scheme of making this building 
a monument of the present state of the arts of 
the country, it behoves those in authority to 
see that this purpose is accomplished ; and 
that the best talent the country possesses is 
employed in contributing to it. This will be 
done in the case of painters and sculptors ; 
why should it not be done in the instance of 
decorators? The talent of Grinling Gibbons 
was brought to light by Sir Christopher Wren 
in St. Paul’s. Did that great architect fetter 
the fertile fancy and consummate skill of the 
famous carver in wood and stone? No, he 
gave scope for the genius that he fostered and 
appreciated. Let us hope his example will be 
followed in the Parliament Houses. 

Trurn, 








LESS NOISE AND MORE SAFETY. 

Ir is very desirable that guards should be 
able to communicate with the driver of a train 
while it is travelling. Practical men are well 
aware that cords, flage, or signal lights, can 
never be depended upon, and even whistles 
under existing circumstances are perfectly 
useless for this purpose. The most practicable 
plan is to reduce the noise of a train ; it is 
well known that while steam is blowing off 
from a safety valve (which is nearly always 
the case when an engine is running), engine- 
drivers are quite unable on account of the 
pres noise thereof, to hear any other sounds 

eyond those made by their engines. It has 

been proposed instead of letting the surplus 
steam escape from the valve directly into the 
open air, that it be made to pass from the 
valve through a gradually enlarged tube and 
allowed to escape upwards through an aper- 
ture of about the same diameter and height as 
an engine chimney ; this plan would cause the 
steam to expand very considerably before 
striking the external air, and would con- 
sequently produce comparatively little noise ; 
were this method adopted, it is the opinion of 
several practical men that engine-drivers would 
then have no difficulty in hearing a guard’s 
whistle provided the guard was seated upon 
one of the foremost carriages. 

As respects the guards, the one placed near 
the end of a long train cannot at present make 
the front guard hear even a very powerful 
whistle, owing to the excessive noise of the 
carriage wheels, but this difficulty may be ob- 
viated by enclosing the sides of the wheels, as 
before mentioned in our pages, so as to con- 
fine a quantity of sawdust in contact with 
their spokes; sawdust having the effect of 
enabling them to roll without noise. 








Competition ror Layine-our Grounn, 
Ricamonp. — The Richmond vestry bave 
awarded the premiums for laying out the land 
at Queen’s-road, Richmond. The first to 
Mr. Edward Sherrard Cole (in Mr. Mocatta’s 
office), and the seeond to Mr. Gifford, of Pim- 
fico. Several architects of standing were 
competitors. 

niversiry Co.tiecs, Loxpow. — The 
classes for civil engineering and architecture 
will be re-opened on Wednesday, the 15th of 
next month. 
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HEALTH OF TOWNS’ ASSOCIATION. 

On Friday evening last, a lecture was de- 
livered at Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street, 
under the sanction of this wdefal association, 
by Dr. Guy. The lecture occupied two hours, 
but was throughout listened to with marked 
attention by a large and highly respectable 
audience. 

After a short explanation of the objects of 
the association, the lecturer proceeded to 
establish, one by one, the several positions put 
forth in its prospectus ; and fortified them by 
apt quotations from the evidence laid before 
the Health-Commission. The waste of life in 
England and Wales, whieh was estimated at 
30,000 a year, and was stated to be accom- 
panied by about 750,000 eases of unnecessary 
sickness—a similar waste of life in the me- 
tropolis of 10,000, with a quarter of a million 
cases of unnecessary illness :—'T he low average 
age at death of the labouring clase and of 
tradesmen, compared with the gentry inhabit- 
ing large towns, the striking but now familiar 
fact that the mortality increases with the 
density of the poptilation; the filth asd 
wretchedness in which the lower orders live 
corresponding to theit low duration of life; 
the unhealthy condition of their houses and 
workshops, depending on want of water, 
drainage, and ventilation; the expense in- 
curred by the public for unnecessary sickness 
and premature death; the burden imposed oh 
rate-payers by the diseases created by the 
neglect of these simple mieasures :—were the 
topics which the lecturer diseussed and illus: 
trated. The lecture will probably be published 
by the association, when the ptiblie will be 
able to judge of the succes# with which its 
objects were explained and ad¥ocated. 

We subjoin the following @xttact, which we 
think worthy of the attetitio# 6f our readers. 
Alluding to fever, Dr. Guy saya i=“ It loves 
the banks of rivers, the bordets of matehés, the 
edges of stagnant pools; it tales itself at 
home in the wes a hinge of cesépowls, and 
badly constructed drains, and takes eépéeial 
delight in the incense of gully-holéd; Et has 
a perfect horror of fresh air, soap, afd White- 
wash, but when left to itself will lingéf for 
years amid scenes of filth and corruption, and 
fold in its deadly embrace al! human beings 
who have the same depraved taste, or até so 
unfortunate as to be thrown into its company. 
It is the favourite child of laissez-faire (in 
plain English /et alone) and bears the same 
relation to filth, as crime does to ignorance. 
Unfortunately for us, it has kept the same 
name for a long time past, and has grown so 
familiar, that no one minds it. When the cho- 
lera did us the favour to pay us a visit, we 
made preparation for his reception. We 
cleaned out many an Augean stable, set the 
scavengers to work in right earnest, white- 
washed sundry houses, and shewed a whole- 
some respect for the threatened invader. He 
came at last, and he was too strong for us; he 
landed, and took up his quarters where we 
should expect to find him, on the banks of 
rivers, in low marshy spots, in the crowded, 
filthy, and ill-draind districts of large towns ; 
and wherever we had either made no efforts 
to remove accumulated filth, or where the long 
neglect of years admitted of no immediate re- 
paration. I saw sundry cases of cholera my- 
self, and they all occurred (they wete the first 
in that neighbourhood) in a quartér of the 
borough of Southwark, hopelessly sunk below 
the level of the surrounding district, and 
which set at defiance all attempts at drainage. 

Now, it is a strange example of the effect of 
habit, and the influence of names, that this 
formidable stranger should have produced 
sach a sénsation, and roused us for a time 
into so much activity, and yet this domestic 
pestilence should be allowed to go on poison- 
ing and killing year by year thousands of our 
people, without setting a broom or a brush in 
motion. 

When the cholera was on his way to us; 
and while he was among us, we were really up 
and stirting, and waging a not unsuccessful 
war against the causes of disease, but no 
sooner did he take his departure than we 
lapsed into our accustomed negligence. The 
Commissioners of Sewers laid down their 
trowels, the scavengers walked away with 
their brooms in their hands; there was a 
sudden falling off in the consumption of soap 
and whitewash; the boards of health closed 





their books and their labours; the Govern- 
ment fell into its habitaal state of calm re- 
pose; all things returned under the sleepy 
rule of laisez-faire ; and filth, with its atten- 
dant train of disedse, and misery, and crime, 
resumed his empire.” 

We must not omit to state the gratifying 
fact that there were present at the lecture 
several members of the “ Metropolitan Work- 
ing Classes Association for Improving the 
Publie Health,” of which we are happy to see 
that the Bishop of London has consented to be 
president. An abstract of their prospectus 
was read in the course of the lecture. 





CHINGFORD CHURCH, ESSEX. 

Sik,—Knowing your readiness at all times 
to give publicity to Whatever may interest 
either the arechiteet or af y, F venture 
to trouble you with the followitig note. 

Strolling froth Woodford thé other day 1 
came to-thée parish church of Chitigford, and 
Was agreeably surprised When, on entéfing the 
hurehyard; it proved to be one 
venerable piles that some cefituties back i 
to be foutid if Most towtis if this Fann § t 
catitiot boast of great beauty ih its design, but ie 
valuable by reason of 18 great ditiquity. It 
is situated on a slight etineneé eotnmanding 
a good view of thé sirroundin fy; the 
seenéty of whieh is very - }. fnuch 
supéPior to what you generally sé it Basex. 

The chureh itself is covered W 
especially the tower, which if & 
hidden from view; with the é#é@ 
pole, on whith a weatherevek hae ; 

am very sorry to say that the ehureh is if & 
very dilapidated and ruinous state; tf fact, 8 
much so, that if timely adeiétanee is HOt Piven; 
it will, in the course Of a Short Hime, fail to 
pieces. Mahy of the windows af€ 
broken or cracked, and pieces of 
some places are nailed ae?0ss t6 
deficiency, and in others thé ¥@ 
uncared for, and through wW t 
howls moufnfully throagh the éhafei: The 
remains of the reading-dége ate just Fisible, 
and where the palpit ased to stand is a 
actually one mass of bri¢ks aid mortar; W 
have fallen from the walle Th6 Fook i 66 
dilapidated that the ivy has erept through, ee 
is running down the cracks if thé wall, and 
dare say, iff a very short time; will be seen to 
decorate what remains of the pews: I have 
seen many fine specimens of the ivy in different 
parts of England, but I never saw a finer 
than the one which is hete. Thé state 
of repair of the tower, I could fot, with 
any certainty, ascertain, as it i¢ 80 Overgrown 
with ivy as to be almost hidden; the part I 
could manage to get a glimpse of appeared to 
be pretty sound. The body of the church is 
beginning to decay, and the walls are cracking 
very fast. The small gallery is falling to 
pieces. The aisle (?) where the communion-table 
is, is by far in the best state of repair. Several 
large coats of arms and tablets are hung on 
the walls, Service has not been performed for 
some time past. 

Stopping at a wayside inn, on my return, I 
entered into conversation on the subject with 
a person who was connected with the parish. 
When I lamented the state of the building, 
he very abruptly said that the parish had no 
money to throw away on such trifles, and that 
they bad enough to do to support the poor. 
Finding words were of no avail, I very soon 
after left him. I am afraid from what he said 
the church may fall to pieces before they will 
render any assistance. 
















Wuarre-knicars Estate, Reavinac.—We 
are glad to learn that the directors have already 
received applications for more than the whole 
number of shares, and, moreover, that build- 
ing operations will go on immediately. The 
lodges are in progress, and some new toads 
aré about to formed. The Berkshire Chronicle, 
speaking of this beautiful locality, says truly, 
thet it ‘will afford to Reading a suburb of 
unrivalled attractions and value, and we see no 
reason why a residence there should not be- 
come quite as eagerly sought as at Cheltenham, 
Bath, and many other inland towns, which 
niust ever want that most desirable advantage 

sessed by Reading—a close proximity to 
bonded, the great centre of wealth, pleasure, 
and busiriess,” 





FRANCIS BAILY, F.R.S., &¢., &e. 
A PORTRAIT PAINTED BY T. PRILLIPS, B.A5 
EXGRAVED RY T. LUPTON, 
(Private Pilate.) 


Tue life and writings of this eminent 
astronomer and estimable man, as well as 
the origin of this portrait, are matters of 
history, as well as of deep interest to lovers of 
science, art, and philosophy. To Mr. Baily 
the British public, and indeed all Europe, are 
indebted for the formation and permanent 
estali t of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety. Feeling this debt of gratitude, some 
of the most active zealous members con- 
sidered it dué to bifm and to themselves to 






procure @ ait of their friend, to be 
reserved in th ig-room of the society, 
he late Mr. 


‘ Was selected to perform 
lis pleasing and honourable task ; and he 
produced a picture and a likneness, which, 
whilst it conveys a vivid record of the fine 
personal fedtarés of the individual, gives 
evidence to the ¢asual spectator of an intel- 
léctdal anid thoughtful an. Never was the 
human face more faithfully depicted on canvas 
than in the present instance, for the picture 
sé#ins to live and breathe, and even prepared 
té . As long as it be carefully preserved 
by ité gta is, it will be viewed with melan- 
oly pléasure by all the sincere friends of its 
once living pi jotype, aod with admiration by 
all lovers of art. In this picture, and in others 
resérved in the meetitig-room of the Royal 
Rociey, Phillips has left behind him proofs 
his own professional quélifications as well as 
Gfaphic memorialé of meti who have enlight- 
ened and adortied the hemisphere of science.* 
These pictures may fairly tank and compete 
with the many exquisite portraits by Vandyck 
and oy bag + 
The late Mr. Baily beqdtathed a very hand- 
é fortune, — fiedtly 100,000/., — amongst 
relatives and friends; 6ne of whom, the 
. Richard Shi ks, has most liberally 
nobly applied his legacy to the production 
the efigraving flow ander out notice ; and he 
= pee oe jasions of the plate to 
thé intimate friends of thé deceased astronomer, 
aiid to a few distinguished men. It is but jus- 
Heé to Mr. Lupton to remark, that be has re- 
dééed the picture; ad translated it into black 
and white, with the atmost fidelity; and that the 
engraving is cliaracterizéd throughout by skill 
arid taste. 
We are inforihed that two other legatees of 
ft. Baily,—Sit John Herschel and Lieat. 
Stratford, the scientific author of the Nautical 
Alinanac,—are about to have a bust of their 
late estimable friend executed in marble for 
the Astronomical Society. Sir John Herschel 
bas written and published a very interesting 
memoir of the life of Mr. Baily. 








COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

Wuew the Queen was in Germany her Ma- 
jesty gave about 560/. to the fund for restorisg 
this wonderful building. The committee, it is 
said, propose to return it, considering the sum 
too small. An English provincial paper objects 
to the donation, that it was hardly judicious of 
well principled ; and says, “for the Protes- 
tant monarch of a Protestant nation to give 
so munificent a sum to a Popish cathedral 
does not seem to our comprehension altogether 
right.” We are disposed to think the writer's 
comprehension must be very smail. 





THE ASPECT OF THE CATHEDRAL ON 
LEAVING COLOGNE. 


Like a dismembered stone God thou appearest, 
Knowing the course of ages will restore 
The giant limb and front divine thou rearest. 
As the great Titan proudly did of yore ; 
And even now is thy abasement o’er, 
For man admits tay long-neglected right, 
Resolving to endure the shame no more ; — 
Lo! where the weed had growth, the owl delight, 
Again the chisel clinks with —— might. 
. Eecss. 





New Reservorr at Hicacate.,—The New 
River Company are constructing, under the 
superintendence of Mr. W. S. Mvine, their en- 

ineer, a large reservoir upoo Highgate-hill. 
essrs. Mansfield and Sons are the contractors. 





* Amongst the numerous novelties of the , we should 
be glad to nce.a specious Gallery of Brilieh Werthies, 
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STONE PORCH AT GREAT CHATFIELD 
CHURCH, WILTS. 

Severay of the churches in Wiltshire, pos- 
sess porches of a singularly picturesque cha- 
racter, quite unlike those which are to be 
found in other parts of England. These 
porches are of very late date, mostly of the 
periods of Henry VII. and VIII. In the first 


volume published by the Wiltshire Topogra- 


phical Society the one at Grittleton church is 
given. 

The porch at Great Chatfield church is about 
the time of Heory VII.; the church, dedicated 
to All Saints, is a small bot, beautiful structure. 
It has been fully described and - illustrated by 
Mr. T. L. Walker, who devotes no less than 


| (iE. eight plates to it, in his little volame on “ The 
“7 " NManor House and Church at Great Chatfield.” 


this work I recommend any of your readers 
refer who may require the details of con- 
ction, C. J. R. 


Lop 
os 





THE CONIC SECTIONS 
CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THEIR PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS. 

Tue conic sections being of considerable 
utility in the various departments of the con- 
structive arts, it isa matter of the utmost im- 

rtance to practical men that they should be 
amiliar with the fundamental properties of 
these curves, and the methods by which they 
| are generated or described ; it is therefore 

roposed to give a brief exposition of the dif- 
erent sections, and to illustrate the method of 
applying them to various useful practical par- 





es. 
Conic sections are usually defined to be “ the 
| figures formed by the mutual intersection of a 
| cone and a plane,” and according to the dif- 
| ferent positions which the cutting plane as- 
| sumes, there are formed five figures or sections 
| essentially distinct from one another; namely, 
| a triangle, a circle, a parabola, an ellipsis, and a 
hyperbola ; but because the triangle and the 
\cirele are ranked amongst the figures of ele- 
mentary geometry, they are excluded from the 
conic system, and the remaining three only 


are strictly considered as conic sections. The | 
* 








| manner of their formation by cutting the cone 


is as follows :— 
When the cone is cut by a plane parallel! to 


| one of its sides, or when the cutting plane and 


the side of the cone make equal angles with its 
ba the section is a po 

hen the cutting plane es obliquely 
through both sides o the sn or vie it 
meets the base produced in a less angle than 
the side of the cone does, the section is an 
ellipsis. 

When the cutting plane makes a greater 
angle with the base than the side of the cone 
makes, the section is a hyperbola; and if all 
the sides of the cone be produced beyond the 
vertex, constituting an equal and an opposite 
cone, the intersecting plane being also conti- 
nued to cut this cone, the section is an opposite 
hyperbola, and this, together with the former, 
are denominated opposite sections, or opposite 
hyperbolas . 

These, therefore, are the curves that consti- 
tute the conic system, and since they are dis- 
tinct in their nature, and furnish their own 
distinguishing characteristics, it will be eon- 
venient, in the first place, to contemplate them 
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, and afterwards to consider them in 
reference to their related properties, and as 
being derivable from the projections and deve- 

t of the mutual intersections of cones 
with cones, cylinders with cylinders, and ey- 
linders with cones, so beautifully exemplified 
in the Septenary Theory of Mr. Jopling. 

It is not, however, intended to discuss the 
whole of the properties peculiar to each of 
these curves, but only such as lead directly to 
some useful senislonl result, or the solution of 
some useful problem in the constructive arts, 
and in order that the subject may be rendered 
as plain and ular as possible, the several 
delineations will be illustrated by an example 
in numbers, and a rule drawn up in words by 
which it may be calculated. It will thus ap- 
pear, that the system as at present contem- 
plated, must be of considerable extent, but as 
all the results will tend to some aseful par- 
pose, it is hoped that the practical, man will 
derive much advantage by a careful perusal of 
the papers as they severally appear, and for 
this end nothing is required, 4 priori, beyond a 
slight knowledge of the elements of Euclid 
and the rudiments of algebra. This being 
premised, we now proceed with the considera- 
tion of the parabola, that being the simplest in 
its principles and form of the three sections 
which constitute the system of conic geometry. 

It has been stated above, that the section is 
a parabola when the cone is cut by a plane 
parallel to one of its sides; or, when the 
cutting plane and the side of the cone make 
equal angles with the base. To illustrate this, 
let AC B be a right cone of which C is 
the vertex, C A and C B opposite sides, and 
AB the diameter of its circular base A EBD; 
then if a plane D K L E be made to pass 
through the cone in a direction parallel to the 
side C B, the section D V E thereby produced 
isa parabola. The point V, where the cutting 
plane enters the side of the cone is the verter 
of the parabola; the straight line DE, where 
the cutting plane interseets the base of the 
cone, is called the dase of the parabola, and 
the straight line V F, which passes through 
the vertex V, and bisects the base in F, is 
called the axis. If through any point, I, in the 
axis V F a straight line, G H, be drawn, meet- 
ing the boundary of the section. both ways in 
the points G and H, then G@ I is called an 
ordinate, and GH a double ordinate, to the 
axis V F; and VI the distance between 
the vertex at V and the ordinate, G H, is called 
an abscissa. If a third proportional be taken 
to the abscissa, V I, and ordinate GI, or to 
the abscissa V F, and ordinate D F, that third 
proportional is called the parameter of the 
axis V F; and if a point, P, be taken in the 
axis such that the ordinate P R, or P §, 
drawn through P, and parallel to the base 
D E, is equal to half the parameter of the axis, 
that point is called the focus or the describing 
point. If through the point 8, or any other 
point in the periphery of the curve, a straight 








line S T be drawn parallel to the axis V F, 
the line S T is called a diameter, in contradis- 
tinction to the principal diameter V F, which 
is always called the axis, Ifa straight line, 
LM, touch the curve in 8, at the vertex of 
any diameter as S T, without cutting it, that 
line is called a tangent to the curve at the 
point 8; and if through any point in the 
diameter S T, the straight line V O be drawn 
parallel to the tangent L M, and intersecting 
the diameter S T, in the point Q, the straight 
line V O, is a double ordinate to the diameter 
8 T, and V Q, or OQ, an ordinate. If the 
axis F V be produced beyond the vertex, 
to meet the tangent L M, in the point N, PN, 









TUDOR IRONWORK. 
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is called the subtangent; and if a perpen- 
dicular be drawn to the tangent L M, in the 
point of contact S, that line will also be per- 
pendicular to the curve in the point 5, and is 
called the normal. And finally, if V N be 
taken equal to V P, the distance between the 
focus P and the vertex V, and through N,a 
straight line, a@ 5, be drawn parallel to the 
ordinate R S, the straight line, a 4, is called 
the directriz of the curve, and serves for its 
description by means of points, or continued 
motion. 











FALL OF A ROOM AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
INSTITUTION, MANCHESTER. 
ConsipERABLe alarm was created a few 
nights since at this institution during the per- 
formance. A loud crash was heard from behind 
the scenes and great shrieking, and noise of 
falling bodies. Immediately afterwards, Mr. 
Weston, the musical director of the institute, 
came forward, and explainéd that a plank or 
two had given way, and caused more alarm 
than danger. He subsequently stated that 
only one person was much hart, but the 
nature of his injuries he had not learned. The 
Manchester Guardian says, “From an in- 
spection of the place, we may state that the 
accident consisted in the giving way of the 
lanks or rafters supporting a dressing-room, 
in which a great namber of the male chorus 
were congregated taking refreshment. The 
weight being greater than the beams could 
support, they gave way, and fifty or sixty 
rsons were at once precipitated to the stage, 
a fall of sbout 12 feet. It is really wonderfal 
looking at the place, that an oceurrence so 
alarming in appearance and in reality, should 
have been attended with so little serious in- 
jury. Only one person, so far as we could 
ascertain, was much burt, and he was con- 
veyed at once to the infirmary, to have his 
injuries examined. 








TUDOR [RONWORK. 


Tue annexed engravings form part of the 
illustration of Barrington Court, Somerset- 
shire, given in our last number. The first 
represents the handle of the latch on the en- 
trance door; the other, one of the turnbuckles 
on the iron casements. They are both drawn 
half the real size. 





OPENING PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 


Tue Dean of Winchester has — directions 
for the nave of the Cathedral to be thrown open 
to the public from nine till eleven in the morn- 
ing, and from two to four in the afterndon. It 
is to be hoped no ill-conditioned verger, — 
no Winchester Tucker,—will be permitted to 
nullify this regulation. 

We have observed with much pleasure that 
the Trustees of the Royal Institution, Edin- 
burgh, have made a ents by whieh 
large, varied, and valuable collection of paint- 
ings, marbles, and bronzes are now thrown 
open twice a week for the gratuitous inspec- 
tion of the public. This coliection now con- 
tains the paintings bequeathed to the Univer- 
sity by the late Sir James Erskine, of Torre, 
Bart., comprising specimens of the genius of 
the Carracei, Guido, Vandyke, Rembrandt, 
and other celebrated painters. The Zdin- 
burgh Advertiser, in making known this in- 
formation, has the following remarks on the 
general question of gratuitous admission to 
works of art. “Itis often said of this country 
that it provides little or no means of rational 
amusement and beneficial recreation for the 
working classes; that, in short, the — 
of conservation and exclusion are too strictly 
applied to institutions which ought rightly to 
be and accessible to all classes, and more 

cularly to that class which within them- 
selves have little or a0 means of ry 
taste for the sublime and beautiful, it 
is admitted on all hands to be a most effectual 
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means of elevating their thoughts and habits. 
We hail with pleasure the facilities which the 
board of trustees have afforded, and trust that 
the boon will be eagerly embraced, and 
that the visitors will shew their grateful 
acknowledgments by in no way abusing the 
privileges so generously granted to them. 

The Hull Advertiser, in an article on Mri 
Joseph Hume, M.P., refers with just praise to 
his endeavours to obtain for the humbler 
classes free admission to our national monu- 
ments, with a view to enlarge their sympathies 
purify their tastes, and exalt the standard o 
their moral feelings; and, we are delighted to 
add, with most gratifying success, Principally 
through the exertions of a society of which he 
is chairman, and which numbers amongst its 
members Lord Franeis Egerton, Lord Low- 
ther, Lord Worsley, Lord Join Manners, Mr. 
Hutt, and others, many of the national edifices 
hitherto closed against the working classes, 
by reason of the feés beret for viewih 
them, are now eithet wholly or partially 
open for some days of the week freé of 
any charge whatever. For instance, the 
British Museum is open free thfeé days in 
every week ; the National Gallery is free four 
days; St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey (ex- 
cept the chapels) are free every day; the 
Society of Arts is free five days; Hampton 
Court Palace six days; the Woolwich Models 
every day; the Norwich Cathedral an hour 
daily; the Bath and Wells Cathedral every 
day; the Durham Cathedral (exeept the 
chapel of the Nine Altars) every day; and 
the whole of the treasures of the Tower 
of London can now be inspected for one 
shilling, instead of eight times that sum. 
Liverpool admits its mechanics to its Botanical 
Garden two days in the week, free of expense ; 
the Royal Botanical Garden of Edinburgh is 
open free to all applicants; aad the Dublin 
Botanical Garden is accessible to the peéa- 
santry, free of charge, two deysin every week. 
Mr. Hume urges that fifteen years’ experience 
has satisfied him that the people, when ad- 
mitted free to cathedrals, museums, and gar: 
dens, uniformly conduct themselves with the 
greatest propriety; and that the effect upon 
them, mentally and morally, is of the most 
gratifying description. They acquire habits of 
personal neatness in dress, politer forms of 
speech and deportment, a greater love of 
order, and a general desire to extend the boun- 
daries of whateverknowledge they may possess. 
The more imperfect their own acquirements 
may appear, the more eager are they to obtain 
a better education for their children. 





JOTTINGS ABOUT RAILWAYS. 


A new project has been started during the 
past week, having for its object the supply of 
city and West-end accommodation to pas- 
sengers arriving in London by the existing 
railways, as well as by several projected lines 
when finished. The plan contemplates the 
erection of an esplanade on the site now oc- 
cupied by the coffer dam in front of the New 
Houses of Parliament: we copy the following 
relating thereto from the prospectus :—“ It 
appears that some who have not sefficiently 
studied the matter think that it is impossible to 
pass before the New Houses of Parliament 
without eliciting the opposition of the several 
branches of the legislature. No objection 
can be more futile. On the contrary, when 
the project is fully developed yi the plans and 
sections, the support of both Houses may be 
confidently calculated upon. It will give to 
the building a grand esplanade of 70 feet in 
width in front of the towers, and 100 feet in 
the centre, instead of a narrow inclosed slip 
30 feet wide, confined between the two pro- 
jecting towers, to which the public can have 
no access. Here is a facade, the grandest, for 
its extent and beauty, in the world, elaborately 
seulptared by artists of the first ability, at an 
enormous expense, which, if the present ter- 
race be not widened, will be lost to public ob- 
servation, inasmuch as the pir’ | place from 
which a sight can be obtained will be from the 
centre of the river, where the beautifully 
finished carving cannot be appreciated. To 
accomplish this object it is proposed to carry 
out an esplanade on the site now occupied by 
the coffer dam. The esplanade will be on the 
same level as the present terrace, and below 
this terrace the railway will be inelosed in a 
tunnel 14 feet in height, made perfectly}water- 











tight below, and lighted in front by openings 
above the water level. ‘I'bis tunnel will, of 
course, be out of sight, and there will be no 
noise or smoke to indicate the passing of the 
train; in fact, no member of either House 
will be aware of the progress of the carriages. 
In the same manner the Marquis of West- 
minster’s property may be passed, the top 
forming a grand terrace, 70 feet wide, next the 
river, which cannot be otherwise than a great 
desideratum to the property. As to the wharf 
oe rty, that will also be greatly improved. 
t is not ie to interfere with the water- 
way atall. The railway will be some distance 
from the present frontages, and carried upon 
arches of from 60 to 100 feet span. Itis only 
necessary to add that all these great objects 
a be accomplished without taking down ten 
buildings, either dwelling-houses or ware- 
houses,” The project has been named the 
Surrey Grand Junction Railway, and the 
capital requited ie 600, i She. Had 
son has promised that any antiquities dis- 
covered in pment | the Newcastle and 
Berwick Railway shall be presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle. The 
local papers of the West report that Mr. 
Frederick Ricketts, chairman of the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway, has within a very recent 

riod added not less than 160,000/. to the 

alance at his bankers. At a meeting of 
the Grand Junction Railway Company, held a 
few days sinee, when the directors proposed 
to endow the new church at Crewe 
with 60/. or 80/. a year, the meeting 
eattied unanimously the motion “that 
the directors be empowered to endow the 
church with such a sum as should be satis- 
factory to the bishop in order to its consecra- 
tion, and also that they pay the ia img to 
be appointed such a further annual sum, so 
that he receive not less than 200/. per annum.” 
The Railway Chronicle, in commenting on 
this exemplary and munificent proceeding, 
well observes :—This liberal act is one among 
many signs—the testimonials to Stephenson, 
Hudson, Saunders, and others—which seem to 
foretell that great, noble and national deeds 
and works, incidental only to railways, will 
come out of railways; such works as may 
chance to compete with our ancient cathedrals, 
Railways are the corporations of our time, 
which have the most real life and energy in 
them, and, like the corporations of olden time, 
will do noble deeds. Though their first object 
is professedly a selfish one, the selfishness very 
soon ceases to be paramount, and becomes as- 
sociated with larger and nobler objects. 
The Tunbridge Wells line, a new tributary to 
the traffic of the South-Eastern Railway, of 
about five miles in length, was opened last 
week, At present the line extends only to the 
temporary station at Jackwood Spring. The 
permanent station will be in the centre of the 
town, and/ will be approached bya tannel 800 
yards long. The works are heavy. There 
have been half-a-million of yards of earthwork 
chiefly in rock. An elegant viaduct, 254 yards 
in length, with 30 arches, carries the line over 
Powder-mill valley. The line is a curiosity in 
railway construction, from the fact of its having 
been commenced twelve months before the Act 
wus obtained, and of its being completed with- 
in a few weeks from receiving the royal im- 
primatur. It is a double line; has cost, in- 
cluding land, 100,000/., and the extension to 
Tunbridge Wells will be 80,0007. more, Mr. 
Hoof is the contractor, and Mr, Barlow, son of 
the Professor, has the credit of having carried 
through the engineering department in a satis- 
factory manner. The greatest novelty in 
railway literature is a pamphlet entitled “ New 
System of Locomotion, without Tunnels, 
Bridges, Rails, Steam, and Accidents, by 
Thomas Parkin.” The Zimes having ventured 
to treat the New System asa hoax, the author, 
full of conscious innocence, has referred for 
the contrary, “ to all the periodicals of London 
and Paris, as well as to all the ambassadors in 
Paris, and fifty mayors in France.”——A_spe- 
cial general meeting fof the Regents’ Canal 
Company is called, to take into consideration 
a proposal which has been made to this com- 
pany, for the purchase of the canal property, 
with a view to the construction of a railway 
on the same line. There have been lately 
some narrow escapes owing to the doors of 
railway carriages flying open when leaned 
against, in consequence of defects in the locks 
which fasten them. In the carriages on the 
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Hague and Rotterdam railway this is entirely 
prevented by very simple means. In addition 
to the usual lock, each door is provided with 
a stout bolt or lever, working on a joint, whieh, 
when the door is closed, d into a sotket 
attached to the door-facing. This simple appa- 
ratus provides an almost certaif preventative 
against accidents from the caust we have men- 
tioned, and ought to be ado: on all railways. 
~—The model of a very simple but ingenious 
contrivanee for the purpose of enabling the 
guardsof a train to communicate instantly with 
the engine driver, in case of any danger being 
received, was exhibited on Saturday evening 
ast, at the Bristol terminus of the Bristol and 
Birmingham line, by its inventor, Mri J. K. 
Williams, the superintendent of the line. The 
machine consists of a large box having on 
its top a sonorous bell, which is struck 
like the bell of a clock, Within this box is a 
piece of clock-work, precisely similar to that 
of an alarum, and a red lamp for foggy 
weather or night; and from the box, which is 
intended to be affixed to the nearest carriage 
to the engine, ropes proceed over the roofs of 
the various carriages to the guard’s box, who, 
upon perceiving any signal of danger or ob- 
struction on the lines, has only to pull the 
cord, and the large bell is instantly rung, and 
the red lamp shewn, if at night: or a large 
board with the word “stop” upon it flies up. 
The electric telegraph is now being laid 
down on the Grand Janction Railway, from 
Liverpool to Birmingham, and to Manchester 
and Cheshire ; anc we understand, that, ander 
certain restrictions, the telegraph will be made 
available for commercial purposes.———A ter- 
minus for her Majesty’s special use has just 
been finished at Gosport, and was used for the 
first time by the ministers proceeding to Os- 
borne House, to form a cabinet council on 
Saturday last. The cost is under 8,000 Sach 
an outlay is very loyal generosity on the part 
of the South-Western. he eminent 
benefits which Mr. Hudson, by his energy and 
talents, has conferred upon the public in re- 
gatd to railway matters were not likely to 
remain unacknowledged and unrewarded. 
The committee appointed for carrying out the 
proposed testimonial to that gentleman, have 
annuunced, that in pursuance of resolutions 
assed at meetings recently held of the Mid- 
and, York, and North Midland, Neweastle, 
and Darlington, and Great Neweastle and 
Berwick Companies, that they have deter- 
mined that the best mode of offering a suitable 
testimonial to Mr. Hudson, in acknowledgment 
of his services to the public and the railway 
world, is to raise a fund by individual sabserip- 
tion, rather than by grants of money from the 
ergurd stock of the companies, Nearly 5,000/. 
as already been subseribed amongst forty of 
the shareholders, subscribing 100/. each, and 
three of them 200/., namely—Sir John Low- 
ther, Bart., M.P., Mr. Alexander Dunlop, 
Largs, and Mr. Graham Hutchinson. 











WORKS IN THE PROVINCES. 

Lanspownt Tower, near Bath, designed 
and executed under the superintendence of the 
late William Beckford, Esq., is to be disposed 
of by auction, early in November next. 
During the progress of the restorations now 
going on in Romsey Abbey Church, it was 
found necessary to remove a few feet, a large 
slab of Purbeck stone, measuring nearly |2 feet 
in length. It was supposed to cover some 
relic of antiquity, and was foand, on raising it, 
to have formed the massive cover of a stone 
coffin, containing the skeleton of a priest, ina 
state of remarkable preservation, considering 
it to have been a deposit of the early part of 
the 13th century.—— The ceremony of laying 
the first stone of a new church at Zeals, in the 
parish of Mere, Wilts, took place on Thursday, 
the 1Ith instant. It is to be dedicated to St, 
Martin. The design is by Messrs. Scott and 
Moffatt. A stained-glass window has re- 
cently been putin the chancel of Newtontoney 
Church. The design was by a neighbouring 
clergyman, the subject being the calling of 
St. Andrew, in whose name the church was 
consecrated. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Ward and Nixon, with the exception 
of the principal figures, which were painted 
by the Dowager Lady Malet, of Wilbury 
Hisie, who is the munificent donor of the 
whole-——-The contract for the additions to 
and alterations in the convict gaol at Spring- 
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field, Essex, was si last week, by Mr. 
Winsland, of London, and Tuesday next is 
fixed upon to break ground. The commence- 
ment of cperations will be the erection of the 
peace for females and debtors, and the 
chaplain’s and governor's houses. The 
Edinburgh Advertiser states that the Provost 
of Kirkwall lately received a letter from the 
Duke of Sutherland, intimating that Sir 
Robert Peel had agreed, on the part of the 
government, to grant a sum of money for 
utting the ancient and venerable Cathedral of 
t. Magnus in a state of efficient repair. 
The Scottish Railway Gazette says that 
some of the railway companies contemplate 
the purchase of the College of Glasgow for 
the formation of a general terminus, for which 
purpose the locality is well adapted. The 
parish church of Tarrant Gunville, rebuilding 
under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan 
architect, is nearly completed, and will very 
shortly be consecrated hy the Bishop of Salie 
bury.~—-The new church at Wilton, near 
Salisbury, built at the sole expense of the Hon. 
Sydney Herbert, and to which we have more 
than once drawn attention, is to be consecrated 
on the 9th proximo, by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury.——Lady Emma Pennant has not only 
contributed handsomely towards the rebuilding 
of the old church at Whitford, near Holywell, 
but undertaken to build a new aisle at her own 
expense. Cottingham Church, situate in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire has recently 
undergone very extensive alterations and im- 
provements. Three hundred additional sit- 
tings have been provided. Among the many 
improvements that have of late been effected 
in the port of Hull, may be mentioned the 
graving dock of Messrs. Edward Gibson and 
Son, situate on the garrison side of the town, 
The works have been carried out on a liberal 
i and the space so much extended, 
oth in length and breadth, and depth of water, 
as to insure the commodious reception of the 
largest ships navigating the Humber, whether 
under canvas or impelled by steam. A cor- 
respondent of the Hull Packet has revived the 
project, which has more or less slumbered 
since 1843, of erecting an additional bridge 
across the river Hull. He says, every one who 
has fréquent occasion to cross the Old Dock 
or North Bridge, must be fully aware that an 
additional bridge is now much wanted, and its 
formation will soon be indispensable to aceom- 
modate the additional traffic of the east dock 
with the proposed railway terminus on its 
quay. Much activity prevails at the present 
time in strengthening the fortifications and 
defences of Portsmouth Harbour. The im- 
provements at Blackhouse Fort are also ra- 
idly progressing, a large number of men 
se now employed under contract for that 
work. The fort is being made into a two-tier 
battery of fifty guns. At the northern part 
of Blockhouse Point a new battery or circular 
fort is being formed, which will flank the en- 
trance of the harbour. Between this new 
battery and the Blockhouse Fort a new barrack 
is in course of construction. The restoration 
of the ancient church of St. Mary de Crypt, 
Gloucester, is nearly completed. This inter- 
esting specimen of ecclesiastical architecture 
contains several examples of the earlier styles. 
The Norman doorway at the west entrance, 
and the Early-English window inthe south- 
east aisle, are deserving of especial notice. 
A few days since the workmen employed in 
excavating for the new branch ech which 
is intended to run from the Stratford station 
of the Bastern Counties line to the mouth of 
the river Lea, near Blackwall, lighted upon 
some curious and interesting remains connected 
with the Benedictine monastery. About 2 feet 
below the surface a sort of chamber presented 
itself, of an oblong shape, rounded at one endand 
square at the other, about 12 feet long, 8 feet 
wide, and 6 feet in depth. The outer wall, 
which is of strong masonry, is about 6 inches 
thiek, Within thatis a layer of cement, which 
is again lined with thin red tiles of peculiarly 
close texture. It is clear that this chamber, 
which, when whole, must have been a very 
handsome one, was intended as a lavatory, for 
which purpose a well, that was discovered 
within two or three feet of it, furnished an 
abundant supply of water. A few yards lower 
down towards the Thames the workmen broke 
into an archway very strongly built, somewhat 
after the Danish manaer,(?) which has given rise 
to much copjectare, 



































SUBARCUATION AND WILLIAM OF 
WYKEH 


. 


Art the recent meeting of the Archeological 
Institute at Winchester,* the following inter- 
esting letter, addressed by Dr. logram to Dr. 
Williams, Warden of New College, was read, 
bat seems to have eseaped the London re- 
porters :— 

“ Monday, Sept. 8. 

“My pear Warpen,—I thank you much 
for your kind letter received yesterday. ° ° 
You flatter me too much by supposing my 
presence at Winchester to be of much im- 
portance, though I am placed in the Arehitec- 
tural Seetion. It is now nearly half a century 
since I used to pace the gorgeous aisles of 
Winchester Cathedral, and make the Church 
of St. Cross the object of my almost daily 
walks. Since that time I have been gratified 
to find how universal almost has beeome the 
correct taste and knowledge, as well as ad- 
miration, of medieval architectare ; and there 
cannot be a better school for it than the 
various portions of Winchester Cathedral, the 
eharches of St. Cross, Romsey, &e. The 
gradations and transitions of the art are nume- 
rous, but easily traeed; from the plain crypt 
of St. Ethelwold under the presbytery of the 
cathedral, and the Norman transept of Wal- 
kelyn, to the splendid works of Edyngton, 
Wykeham, Beaufort, Fox, and Langton. The 
members of the Architectural Section should 
particularly notice and examine the manner in 
which William of Wykeham carried on the 
work which his immediate predecessor, Edyng- 
ton, had begun at the west end of the nave. 
A difference is observable not only in the 
windows, but in the mouldings and tracery of 
the panel work below in the interior. Perhaps 
a few sketches in detail of the respective 
works of these two prelates might be interest- 
ing and useful, as tending to illustrate the pro- 
gress and advancement of architectural taste 
and science, during the long and brilliant reign 
of Edward the Third, under the auspices of 
such patrons as these; the one the King’s 
Treasurer, and the other, constituted by letters 
= Surveyor of the King’s Works. The 

arge church which Bishop Edyngton erected 
from the foundation in his own native 
place, in Wiltshire, from which he de- 
rives his name, is well worthy of the 
attention of the archxological antiquary and 
the artist; some détails of which, at least, 
might be considered as not unconnected with 
the examination of his other works at Win- 
chester. In the same manner, if the various 
works of William of Wykeham, executed at 
Adderbury, King’s Sutton, Oxford, Bishop’s 
Waltham, and Winchester, were placed in 
juxta-position with each other, it would be 
found that he began with the Decorated, and 
ended with the Perpendicular, according to 
the nomenclature of the late Mr. Rickman. 
There is one point which deserves an ag 
attention in the late architecture of William of 
Wykeham. No other architect before his 
time so well understood, and practically ap- 
plied, the principle of subarcuation; that is 
the mode of constructing two inferior and 
subordinate arches under the third or main 
arch. They both seem to rise naturally from 
the middle stem, or principal mullion in the 
centre of the window, diverging at a certain 
point with an easy sweep or curve, so as to 
form two independent arches, filled with cor- 
responding tracery, and serving to strengthen, 
at the same time that they adorn, the master 
arch that contains them. This principle, 
which is so obviously predominant in all 
large windows, was not unknown at an earlier 
period, and was practised to the latest; but 
the arches were often lost in the intersection 
or crossing of the mullions ; and sometimes, as 
in the windows of the cierestory of St. Mary’s, 
at Oxford, the diverging point is so unscien- 
tifically chosen, as to produce the worst pos- 
sible effect. The best examples of this prin- 
ciple of construction, therefore, L have no he- 
sitation in ascribing to the superior taste and 
skill of William of Wykeham; and of those 
examples, perhaps, no better can be found 
than in the windows of New College Chapel. 
I call this the principle of subarcuation ; and 


the arches themselves, in the memorials of 


Oxford, I ventured to call subarches ; but I 
observed some writers since confounding them 
with the sofits of arches. As the subject, 





* See pp. 443—446 ante, 











therefore, 
architecture can be so, I have 
now to the consideration of the architectural 


itted it 


section of our society.—I remain, dear 
Warden, yours truly, in haste, J. IncRam. 
WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 
Ow Friday, the 19th instant; a meeting of 
the eeantdlatiacaie place at the Court 
House, in Greek-street, Soho, when # great 
deal of mere routine business was transacted. 
Mr, J. Ponsford having petitioned the eourt 
to allow him to build 840 feet of 24-inch bar- 
rel drain in the old line of the Bayswater 
stream, and the following letter on the nuisance 
caused by the diversion of the*sewer having 
been read :— 
“ 62, M te-street, 4th «, 1845. 
Sin,—Mr. Kert, of entingtioe darinas 
Terrace, has consulted with us on the subject 
of the nuisance to which he and his neighbours 
have been subjected in consquence of the ar- 
rangement made by the Commissioners of 
Sewers in turning the course of the rivulet 
which ran at the back of his house ; and as the 
inconvenience is so great, that he is searcely 
able to live in the house, it becomes necessary 
that the commissioners should take the neces 
sary means for removing the annoyance com- 
ogee of; or if they fail to do so, we shall 
e compelled to adopt such steps for compel 
ling them as our counsel may advise. 
hen Mr. Kerr took the house he was 
subjected to no such inconvenience, which 
we understand it is admitted has been pro- 
duced by the act of the commissioners; and 
if this be so, we are sure that so respectable 
a body will lose no time in taking the proper 
steps to remove it. 
ad the nt summer been as hot as 
usual, it is frightful to imagine what might 
have been the consequence ; but having sow 
formally called your attention to the subject, 
we are sure that it will be removed. 
Weare, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
Sturson ann Cose#r.” 


The Court refused to grant Mr. Ponsford’s 

tition, but allowed the permission for a 
ength -of third size sewer, instead of the 
barrel drain. ‘The only other question of im- 
portance during the day was No. 6 in the 
business paper, “ To consider the steps to be 
taken for new contracts for the works. ”’ 

Mr. Leslie moved and Mr. Robert Gunter 
seconded a motion, in nearly the same words 
which we have before given, that all works ex- 
ceeding 50/, be carefully prepared for by esti- 
mates, plans, and specifications, and subse- 
quently advertised for in the daily papers and 
in this journal, 

An amendment was moved by Mr. William 
Leverton Donaldson, and seconded by Mr. 
Gutch, ‘‘ That the present system of contract- 
ing for works be pursued.” For the smend- 
ment, three :—Messrs: Frederick Crace, W. 
L. Donaldson, and Guteb. Against the amend- 
ment, ten :—Messrs. Baylis, Cantwell, Clow- 
ser, Faller, J. Gunter, R. Gunter, Lesli¢, 
Marriott, Unwin, and Wood. The original 
motion was then carried by twelve to one. The 
court adjourned to Friday, the 3rd October. 
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Pirmoura Baraxwaten,— We ander- 
stand that the attention of the Board of Ad- 
miralty has been again directed to the im- 

nt question as to whether or tot Ply- 
mouth Sound has lessened in depth of water 
by reason of the construction of the breakwater. 
It will be recollected that about four years 
since accurate soundings were taken through- 
out the Sound, and the result marked upon a 
chart constructed for the purpose. During the 
present week similar soundings have been 
again commenced, and we doabt not, that 
when com the result will prove of the 
most sati description. It is intended 
that the bottom of the Sound shall be ex- 
amined with the aid of the diving-bell, and 
arrangements are now making for that par- 
pose. Connected with these proceedings Mr. 
James Walker, the engineer, arrived here on 
Thursday.— Plymouth Times. 
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THE LIVERPOOL ASSIZE COURTS. 


On Saturday we took a hasty glance at the 
interior of this noble pile of buildings, and 
found that the work continues still to make 
a very slow progress. The sound of the ham- 
mer and chisel is to be heard at every angle ; 
and we have no doubt, from what we saw and 
learned on our visits, although the walls are 
bare, and the building itself is neither roofed 
nor floored, that a very considerable portion 
of the preparatory part of the workmanship 
has been accomplished. The twenty-four 
granite columns which are to adorn St. 
George’s-hall have arrived from Aberdeen, 
and the inauguration of the first of them into 
its position will take place to-day. The co- 
lumns will hate an extremely grand and im- 
posing effect, the granite being of the richest 
vein we ever before had the opportunity of in- 
specting. The only other columns in the 
kingdom which bear any comparison to them 
are the four in the British Museum in London. 
There the columns are each hewn from the 
one block, and present to the eye of a be- 
holder a very elegant appearance. Here, in 
order to save expense, each column will con- 
sist of five or six different pieces, and the join- 
ings must necessarily detract to some extent 
from the general effect. Still, viewed from 
either end of the magnificent hall, which will 
be 199 feet in length, the grandeur and mas- 
siveness of the sight will be unequalled. The 
colamns for the front entrance are also nearly 
completed, and so are the sixteen Corinthian 
eapitals. The capitals are from the design of 
Mr. 8, C. Kelsey, of London, who has been 
superintending their execution ; and some idea 
ot their massiveness will be gathered from the 
fact that each of the circular ones weighs 9 
tons, and each of the square ones 11 tons, 
Many of the internal embellishments, though 
not yet fixed in their respective places, are 
either completed or in a state of great forward- 
ness; and we may add, as a proof that Mr. 
Elmes, the architect, is availing himself of the 
prorat fine weather, that he has at present 

70 workmen daily employed. There ap- 
reo to be very little difference of opinion, 
owever, on this important point,—that it will 
take from two to three years, at the very least, 
to finish the building. But, however distant 
the period of its completion may be, it will, 
when finished, be such an ornament to Liver- 
eo as no other town in the kingdom can 

ast of possessing. Its extreme length will 
be 498 feet. The length of the hall, as we 
have said, will be 199 feet; its width 72 feet 
9 inches; its height 87 feet 6 inches. The 
length of the courts will be 59 feet 9 inches ; 
their width 50 feet 6 inches; their height 
about 30 feet. The concert-room will be 70 
feet square by about 40 feet high.— Liverpool 
Albion. 





PIRACY OF PAPER STAINER’S DESIGNS. 

On Saturday, a case of some interest oc- 
curred at Guildhall, shewing that the expen- 
sive proceedings in the Court of Chancery, 
by way of injunction, may be dispensed with 
in very many cases by the summary method 
before a magistrate. In most cases of in- 
junction in the Court of Chancery, to restrain 
piracies of designs and inventions, the object 
of the parties is usually publicity, or, in other 
words a grand style of advertisement. Now 
the same end can be obtained at a much less 
a ag in the following manner :— 

r. Denton, a paper-stainer, in Leadenhall- 
street, was summoned before Aldermen Kelly 
and Moon to answer an information, filed on 
behalf of Mr. Boswell, a paper-stainer, in 
Dablin, for selling a fraudulent imitation of a 
registered design for paper- hangings, the pro- 

rty of Mr. Boswell. 

r. Clarkson attended to support the in- 
formation, and Mr. Pelham appeared for de- 
fendant. Mr. Clarkson stated the nature of 
the provisions of the Act respecting the regis- 
tration of certain original designs, and that 
Mr. Boswell registered a new pattern for 
paper-hangings on the &th of February, 1843. 
After some time he found his pattern had been 
copied by a London manufacturer, and was 
being sold in Dublin. He proceeded against 
that person and obtained a conviction ; and he 
gave notice to the defendent to desist from 





* History of England, Appendix to the reign of James I. 





manufacturing it. The defendent wrote back 
a letter, in which he said he could prove that 
the pattern had been copied from a Parisian 
manufacturer, and was not original, or if it 
was, that it had been published before it was 
registered, and therefore was not entitled to 
registration. 

Mr. Alderman Moon asked if this was not 

roperly a question for the Court of Chancery ? 
Mir. Clarkson said he was sure the alderman 
was, like himself, one of the last persons who 
would advise anybody to get into Chancery 
who could possibly keep out of it. The very 
object of the law was to give a small trades- 
man a speedy relief at a email expense, in 
cases of piracy upon some invention or im- 
provement he had registered. 

Evidence was then adduced to prove that 
the defendant had printed and sold paper 
exactly corresponding in design with the de- 
sign registered by the complainant; after 
which Mr. Alderman Kelly and Mr. Alder- 
man Moon consulted together, and pronounced 
the defendant’s paper a fraudulent imitation of 
Mr. Boswell’s, and fined the defendant 5/. 

Mr. Denton promised he would sel} no more 
of the paper. 








Correspondence, 





WORKS IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Sin,—Permit me to correct one or two 
trifling inaccuracies in your account of the 
works at the Tower, in your last number. 
Under ordinary circumstances thcy may not 
be of much importance, but as you have been 
particular in giving inches, the statement in 
some measure partakes of the appearance of 
an official one; it is therefore, | think de- 
sirable that the correction should be made. 
The Jength in front and at the back is as you 
state 288 feet and 27] feet 8 inches respect- 
ively. The width of the main building is 57 
feet 6 inches, but at the flanks it extends to 
65 feet 8 inches. The extreme width in the 
centre including the projections of the towers 
is 82 feet 9 inches. The size of the princi- 

al rooms is 28 feet 25 inches. The total cost 
is estimated at little more than 30,000/. in- 
stead of 50,0002. 

I — to say, the other works contemplated 
in the Tower do not include the restoration of 
the White Tower, which is at present, as you 
justly observe, a disgraceful monument of ig- 
norance and want of taste.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. R. Brock, Royal Engineer Department. 
11, James-street, Buckingham-gate, 

22nd Sept. 1845. 


sTRAM FROM COMBUSTION OF GAS, 


Sir,—I am teased to death every winter 
with a nuisance, the cause of which I dare say 
some of your intelligent readers may be able 
to point out, and tell me how to remedy. As 
soon as, or at least very soon after, the gases 
are lighted, the windows of my shop are covered 
with damp. It is in vain for me to put any thing 
tempting into them, for no one can see what 
is there, and the article itself gets spoiled by 
the condensed steam. If you paral § suggest 
some remedy, you would greatly oblige, 

Sept. 17, 1845. A SHopKeerer. 











Rocuester CarunoraL.—One who has 
lately been staying at Rochester says, the roof 
of the nave has been stained, and the side 
aisles have been newly roofed. The increased 
darkness of the roof (the effect of staining) 
will throw out to a greater degree than for- 
merly the magnificent Norman architecture of 
this portion of the cathedral, the massive 
columns and arches of which, supporting an 
elegant ambulatory, are, I believe, unequalled 
in antiquity by those of any other cathedral in 
England. The nave and western transept are 
also being repaved with stone; the old red 
tiles, which were so great a disfigurement, 
having been taken up. The choir, too, which 
is an excellent specimen of pure Early-English 
architecture (built in the thirteenth century), 
is undergoing great alteration, the fronts of 
the pews, as far up as the pulpit and bishop’s 
throne, which were formerly stained deal, and 

uite plain, having been removed, and carved 
Gothic ling being introduced in their 
stead, Four additional pews are also erected. 








Miscellanea, 


cee 


Antiquities 1s Exerer.—Mr. Anning’s, 
173, Fore-street (late Alderman oom 
which boasts of a date as ago as 1584, 
being in a ruinous condition, has lately been 
taken down, and will shortly be rebuilt on a 
modern and more im d plan, adapted to 
modern commercial industry, and pursuits of 
business. It reminded the visitor forcibly of 
the old ancestral mansions of by-gone centa- 
ries, and of the poet Gray's lively tale of 
“windows that excluded the light, and pas- 
sages that lead to nothing,” being so full of 
closets, corridors, passages, and peep-holes, 
that without a guide to thread the labyrinth, 
the stranger might be lost in the mazes. In 
one of the parlours was an esentcheon, in 
plaster, bearing the armorial of Martin of 
Exeter; argent two bars gules, the initials T. 
M. below. On the other a shield, three dol- 

bine naiant, Crect @ equirrel seiant, proper, 

elow M.M.* In digging under this house, 
as in other parts contiguous, remains of Ro- 
man occupation presented themselves, — 
Western Luminary. 


Paris.—The Journal des Debats announces 
that three members of the municipality of 
Paris, the chief of the prefecture, and archi- 
tect, and an inspector of market-places, have 
started for London, for the purpose of gather- 
ing hints for the new aed market in Paris, 
After having visited our principal provincial 
towns, they propose to carry on theis inquiries 
in Holland and even in Berlin.—The ancient 
cathedral of St. Denis, near Paris, is about to 
receive a new roof of iron, lined with plates of 
copper, which has cost 400,000 franes. The 
repairs of this. building, which were begun by 
Napoleon, are now nearly completed. 

Bricxiayvers’ Work 1n Turnets.—We 
reprint the following from a communication by 
Mr. Simms to the Railway Chronicle :—The 
average time taken to turn twelve feet leading 
lengths at Blechingley tunnel, four bricklayers 
and seven labourers being employed, was as 
follows :— 

Days. 
Time occupied in the construction of the in- 

vert and side walls oe 88. thine 
Time occupied in setting the centre, and turn- 

MEM EIOR os oe te: os an. ce 


1°88 
2°42 


Total time occupied in constructing a leading ~~ 
length oe bn Re” Oe Oe Ok oe 7, eee 
Sr. Marcaret’s Cauron, WestMinsTER. 

—The doubt which has existed for a long time 
as to whether this church was to be pulled down 
or repaired, is at last dispelled by the vestry- 
clerk publicly recommending the families or 
friends of persons having monuments in the 
church, who are desirous to protect them from 
any injury likely to happen during the ap- 
proaching repairs, to apply to Mr. Gritten, 
architect. 

Tue Royat Excuance Gates.—Work- 
men have been employed during the past week 
in fixing the permanent gates at the north en- 
trance of the Exchange, facing Bartholomew- 
lane. They are made of wrought iron, the 
decorations being in cast iron. y the centre 
of the gates on either side, are the arms of the 
City of London and of the Mercers’ Company, 
with the cipher of Sir Thomas Gresham, T. G., 
very ingeniously introduced. In the orna- 
mental heads of the gates, the rose, thistle, and 
shamrock appear entwined, 


ArcHiTEcts 1n IngLanp— At a meeting 
last week of the Royal Irish Architectural In- 
stitution, an address was voted to the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, the president, and chairman of 
the day, and a resolution passed expressive of 
a desire for some modification of the Board of 
Works, so as to admit of a fair participation by 
the architects of the metropolis “te Ireland 
generally in the construction of public build- 


ings, 
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THE BUILDER. 








Aips ror Buttons Parsowaces.—By the 
Act (1 & 2 Victoria, cap. 106) entitled, “an 
Act to abridge the holding of benefices in plu- 
rality, and to make better provision for the re- 
sidence of the clergy,” the bishop, on a void- 
ance of benefice not having fit house of re- 
sidence, is authorised to raise money to build 
one, by map of glebe, &c., for thirty-five 
years, By the same Act, the governors of 
Queen Anne’s bounty are authorised to lend 
money for the same purpose, i. ¢. a clergyman 
wishing to build, is permitted to borrow (of 
the governors) three years’ income (or four 
with permission of the diocesan), at four per 
cent. to be repaid by the living in thirty years, 
by a sum diminishing every year. Of this 
Act, which extends to 133 sections, thirteen 
are oceupied with this subject. 











seen 
Genders. 

For St. Marks Charoh; St. Jolin's Wood, as 
delivered on Saturday last; Mr. C. Norris, ar- 
chiteet :-— 


Cathell 2... weiseecs cess £8,494 
TOE os ce cc ccccstse. SOO? 
WORE. 6 cansinweasdice 1 ONE 
oo nnd é ak nuibwis'ssj00:: OOOe 
WEE wcccncnsencdae .. ree 
a TESTE Pre 8,773 
ce om dh BOE EE RE CeO 8,894 
ee Oe 9,633 











NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We are compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c., 
are to be For the convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of ‘The Builder,” 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden. ] 

For the execution of Works on the Dundalk and 
Enniskillen railway, being a distance of ten miles. 

For the execution of works on the Manchester 
South Junction and Altringham Railway, in two 
parts: 1, being a distance of 14 mile; 2, being a 
distance of 7} miles. 

For the execution of Works on the Manchester 
and Birmingham Railway in 2 parts. 1. The 
Ashton Branch, being a distance of about 4} miles, 
2. The Macclesfield branch, being a distance of 
about 30 chains, including a tunnel of 330 yards in 
length. 

For supplying the Leeds and Thirsk Railway 
Company with 100,000 Railway Sleepers. 

For the execution of works on the East Lanca- 
shire Railway, viz., the Accrington Contract, being 
a distance of about 8 miles. 

For the execution of that portion of the New- 
castle and Berwick Railway, extending from 
Netherton to Tweedmouth, being a distance of 
about 53 miles, To be let in four contracts. 

For the execution of the Works between Shipley 
and Keighley for the Leeds and Bradford Railway 
Extension. Theyinclude the Fencing, Earthwork, 
and Masonry, roads and permanent way. In length 
about 74 miles, 

For the supply of 5,000 Tons of Malleable Iron 
Rails, and 1,000 Tons of Cast-iron Chairs, to the 
Huddersfield and Manchester Railway and Canal 
Company. 

For the supply of 1,700 Tons of Wrought-iron 
Rails; 2,000 Tons of best Yellow Pine Timber, 
and 21,000 Beech Sleepers; 100 Sets of Wrought- 
iron Wheels, to the Cork and Bandon Railway 
Company. 

For the execution of the Works, in two divisions, 
of the Dubiin and Belfast Junction Railway. The 
first division being a distance of 8 miles and about 
44 yards; the second division being a distance of 


For supplying the Liverpool and Bury Railway 
Company with Sleepers, conformable to specifica- 
tlons. 

For supplying the Parish of Christ Church, 
Surrey, with Guernsey Granite of the best quality, 
and broken to a two-inch ring. 

For the execution of works on the Leeds, Dews- 
bury, and Manchester Railway, viz., the Churwell 
Contract, being a distance of about 24 miles. 

For the execution of a portion of the Edinburgh 
and Northern Railway, being a distance of about 
miles ; to be estimated for in two lots. 

For supplying the Eastern Union Railway Com- 
pany with 8 First Class, 12 Second Class, and 
Third Class Carriages ; to run on six wheels, 
gauge being 4 feet 8} inches. 

For the Erection of Stone Booking-offices 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway Com , 

For supplying 15,000 Sleepers of yao 7 
6 inches long, and 7 feet 34 inches at the7 
end; to be delivered at the Menai Bridge 
head, within the next four months. 

——————e 

APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 

BY AUCTION. 

At Heytesbury, Wilts: about 4,000 feet of 
l-inch and }-inch Oak Boards; 1,200 of 1-inch, 
1}-inch, and 1}-inch Oak Quarter Board; from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet of Elm, Ash and other Board 
of various thickness ; 900 feet of 2, 3 and 4-inch 
Oak Plank; 3,000 feet of Oak, Ash, and Elm 
Quarter and Plank, from 2} to 4-inches thick. 

In the brick fields adjoining road from 
Folkstone to Cherrington : 56 clamps of Bricks, 
containing about 3,000,000. 

At Bedminster; 20,000 feet of prime, well- 
seasoned Oak Plank, varying from 2 in. to 4 in, 
thick ; a few logs of Cedar and Pine, &c. 

At 57, Worship-street, Shoreditch ; 3,000 feet 
of very fine Spanish Mahogany Boards; 6,000 
feet of Spanish Mahogany, in Planks, Boards, and 
Squares ; 3,000 feet of fine Wainscot ; a quantity 
of Rosewood, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


brr : § 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘‘H, M‘Cormac, M.D.,” next week; we offer 
thanks. 

“Mr. P.” will see we have availed ourselves of 
his communication. 

“A,M.”—We will look to the papers sent. 
Our corr ent should have forwarded his 
letter to us direct, not through the columns of 
another journal. In reply to our correspondent’s 
second letter, we shall be glad to receive informa- 
tion. 

‘‘Tyro,”’ (Bristol). -—- We advise him to get 
“* Tredgold’s Carpentry,” or Peter Nicholson's 
volumes on the same subject, and copy the dia- 
grams. 

“ Self-Acting Water Closet.””—In reply to a 
number of correspondents, Mr. Sistenson, corner 
of Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, is manu- 
facturing the closet under the inventor's direc- 
tions. 

‘* Apprentice,” (Norfolk).— Nos. 2 and 3 of 
Tue Buitper are out of print. ‘* The Manual 
of Writing and Printing Characters” would be 
very useful to a person employed in the way men- 
tioned. The work on ornaments mentioned is not 
first-rate, but it is cheap, aud may be usefully con- 
sulted. 

** Levelling, &c.’”’"—A young man, whose time 
is engaged in the day, wishes to know where he 
can be taught the theory of levelling and surveying, 
use of instruments, &c. 

“ Bishop.” — A correspondent inguires for a 
person of this name, who gave attention lo warm- 
ing and ventilating rooms. 





8 miles and about 1,453 yards. 

For the supply of about 4,000 Tons of Rails for 
the Edinburgh and Northern Railway. 

For the vy oe about 1,000 Tons of Railway 
Chain for the burgh and Northern Railway. 

For the rebuilding the Eastern Wall of the chancel 
of the parish Church of Belton, in the Isle of 
Axholme. 

For the erection of several fourth-rate Cottages 
in the neighbourhood of London. 

For the supply of 60,000 Memel or Red Pine 
Sleepers, 120,000 of Larch, Scotch Fir, or 
Pine, according to specification, for the Dublin and 
Belfast Junction Railway. 

For the execution of the Richmond Branch of the 
Great North of England Railway. 

For repairing the Footways of the Streets and 
Public Places within the liberty of the mop 
Winchester, Manor of Southwark on the : 
for one, two, or three years. 

For the execution of Works on the Syston and 
Peterborough Railway, in 2 parts: part 1 being a 
distance of about 9} miles; part 2 being a distance 
of about 12 miles. 

For certain Glazier’s Work, to be done at the 
Workhouse of the Whitechapel Union. 


“Dr. L.”” postponed till next week by acci- 
dent. 

“C, B.” (Wood-carving).—Heery architect's 
clerk who makes a drawing from his employer's 
| sketches has as much right to claim public acknow- 
\ tedgment af his share in the work, when com- 
pleted, as ‘‘ C. B,’’ seems to have in the case men- 
tioned. What works has “C. B.” produced of 
himself? Will he let us see them ? 

“C, H.”’ (Shepherd’s Bush). — York Minster 
stands on much more ground than Westminster 
Abbey Church. The area covered by the former 
| may be roughly stated at 86,000 square feet ; by 
the latter, including chapels, 67,000. The 
Chapter-house, cloisters, &c., are not included in 
either ease. 

** Juvenis.’"— There is no circulating architec- 
tural library. We wish there was, Students at 
the Institute of Architects have access to @ good 
library, open all day, and three evenings in the 
week 


Received : “ The Rev. J. F. ad “WwW, P. Bgd (Ber- 
mondsey); “2.;" “J. L.” (Bond-street); 
* An Observer ;”’ “ A Non Parishioner ;"’ “‘ Double 
Entry Elucidated,” by B. F, Foster (Souter and 
Law, Fleet-street). 
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~~ SNOXELL’S PATENT REVOLVING WOOD 





metal 
of order.— Hi references of their utility can 
be given to pe Aner they are now in use. 
WINDOW BLINDS, ORNAMENTAL WIRE-WORK, 
: FLOWE 





Builders, Contractors, Upholders, and others. 

M oe NEW VENETIAN 
HOUSE, Anderson’ i 

° EZ 8, 8 Buildings, ei 





60 by 40, at 14/, 0s. per Ream, or 15s. 6d. per Quire, 
40 by 30, at 7/. Os. oo 7a. Gd. ng 
30 by 20, at 3/. 15s. ia i 


b THICK gee oe ngng Quire. 

30 by 20, at 7/. 10s. per or és. 

N. B.—Bvery sheet is stamped with the Taitinis of the 
anufacturer. 


M % 
This beautiful and article is allowed to be the . 
wake hitherto introduced to the 
as will be best proved by « trial. 


TO CONTRACTORS, RAILWAY DIRECTORS, 
SURVEYORS. 


ARCHITECTS &e. 
UNT'S IMPROVED PATENT 
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climates and situations, does require beat. 

wholesale and retail, by Mesers. G. and T. Wallis, 
ha ieee ot Calves’ Macctartarers, We. 46, laws 
Acte. 200, per gallon, 





























Pee AND CON. 


TO ENGIN 
REAVES’S LIAS CEMENT and 
GROUND BLUE LIA8 LIME, at 2, South Wharf, 
‘addington, Londen, and Works, Southam, Warwickshire. 

Pageot fo Li Mr. WYLIE, 56, Gloster-street; ditto 


r. J, THOMPSON, Back King-street ; 
ditto for ead Mr. J, HARRISON, ‘Linen Hall-street. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The public is 
respectfully informed, that the price of this very ex- 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architecture 
and Engineering wes don a of thirty years, is reduced to 
2s. 3d. per bushel, and be had in any quantity at W 
Parker, and Co."s W Holland-street, Surrey of 
Blackfriars- bridge. 
N.B.—This Cement es light colour, requires no arti- 

ficial colouring or painting, and —— be used for stucco with 
three parts its own quantity of 


MARTIN’S PATENT CEMENT. 
TO ARCHITECTS, sue AND PAINTERS IN 


TEVENS and SON, PATENTEES and 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS, respectfully to 
announce that this beautiful Cement has now arrived 
at a of excellence far surpassing their most sanguine 


ex ions. For all internal work it possesses a 
superiority over article hitherto in use ; it is now 

used extensively ely by Goverameat in the British Museum an 
other public buildings, IT DOES NOT THROW OUT 
ANY SALT, but presents a beautifully plain and perfect 
surface, which may be painted upon dry work within four 
days without peeling. It is equally applicable for walls or 
lath, for mouldings, architraves, skirting, epee tap se is 
admitted to form the best ground for fresco sestay exhibicine 12 

been used for many of the prize frescos latel ting in 
Westminster Hall. It will bear an intense ” neat without 
cracking, and for hard , durability, and y, cannot 
be eq 





186, DRURY-LANE, LONDON. 


Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. Part, 11 
Atherton’ e-buildings, Delectesst, Liverpool. . 


EEN E’S PATENT MARBLE 
CEMENT.—The Patentees of this composition beg 
to refer to the British Museum, the Royal Exchange, the new 
works at Bethlem Hospital, Greenwich Hospital, and the Co- 
liseum in the mt’s-park, as buildings nished or in pro- 
gress, in which Keene’s Cement has been used as an internal 
stuceo. Its superiority to common plastering consists in its 
extreme hardness, and the rapidity with which it dries, which 
ualities fit it to receive _ or other finishing sooner 
than other water nS ae 

When employed for egy & architrave, and other 
mouldings, in place of 7 it checks dry-rot, is impervious 
to vermin, prevents the spread of fire, and is more eco- 
nomical in its ication than the material for which it thus 
becomes the substitute. 

Confirmation of these statements is to be found in the 
almost universal adoption of Keene’s Cement for Skirting 
and Hall flooring in the new houses on the Hyde Park Estate, 
where its application is to be seen to the fullest advan- 
t 





Liverpool and Manchester, Keene’s Cement has in 
several cases heen used for the covering of the fire proof 
warehouse floors, where its lightnessand hardness give it the 
preference -_ tiles and flagging, which are much heavier, 
and necessarily leave the floor intersected with numerous 
joints, whilst Keene’s Cement is laid down in one unbroken 
surface. 

The high polish and marble-like hardness of which this 
Cement is susceptible a it the most suitable material 
for the manufacture of 5 ae 

Pateatees, J. B. WH TE & SONS, Millbank-street, 
Westminster, Manufacturers and Portland 
Cement. 

Depét in Liverpool, 36, Seel-street ; James Woods, Agent. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER. 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 


OHNS and COS PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive advantages 
possessed by this Invention over eve: ement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist . It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 
Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 
resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it, It — 
requires either to be painted or coloured. It will kee 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number saat 
It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for ex 
It is the only Cement that ean be used with confidence by the 
Sea-side. It may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 


Ww Proportion of 
Sand than any other + It matures by age, and be- 
comes en other Cements begin to peri It may 
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economy. 
Are uteets and Builders who have used this Cement have 
ds dared that it requires only to be known, te be universally 


preferred. 

Specimens be seen, anda Prospectus fully describin 
the Cement EF its tote of application, Saamher with 
volume of Testimonials from every ef the Kingdom, may 

application to MANN and CO., SOLE 
AGENTS for the Patentees, 5, Maiden-lane, Q 
ide, London may be 
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THE BUILDER: 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


FFICE FOR PATENTS OF INVEN- 
TIONS and REGISTRATIONS of DESIGNS, i4, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields.—The printed INSTRUCTIONS gate, 
and every information upon the subject of PROTECTION 
for INVENTIONS, peers! by Letters Patent pe the Design 
Acts, may oe had by app’ personally, or by letter, pre- 
paid, to Mr. ALEXANDE PRINCE, at the office, 14, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 





PATENT OFFICE, 5, CHANCERY-LANE, NEAR 
FLEET-STREET. 


| he VENTORS _requirin protection by 
LETTERS PATENT should apply direct to the 
PATENT OFFICE, as above, where — can he speedily 
procured for the United Kingdom, &c., and by which a 
great —— of expense will be effected. CAVEATS are en- 
tered at this office, ~ il. is, DESIGNS of all kinds are 
REGISTERED. ply at the PATENT OFFICE, 5, 
Chancery-lane, at, . 





PRIZES IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS AND 
PATENTEES. 


GOLD MEDAL, value 1002 and a 

SILVER MEDAL, value ~, will be given flow Mr. 
M. JOSCELIN COOKE. ee maoidl ‘or ths 
Paton, end the Gilrcs muctlal — —_ 
or Registered at the “0 OFFICE. for mete and DE- 
SIGNS, 20, Half-M the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1844, and the Ist t of June, 1846. The Prizes will be 
awarded by competent judges on the 10th June, 1846. The 
conditions to Nea rved, together with instructions, ane, 
and every information for obtaining Patents in England or 
Foreign Countries, or will be forwarded 
gratis, on application to Mr, M. JOSCELIN COOKE, at 
the Office for Patents and Registration of Designs, 20, Half. 
Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 











IP TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with plain or rebated joints, roll tops, and 
vertical ornaments ; drains, many sizes, with plain or socket 
joints; paving in squares, hexagons, octagons, &e., dif- 
ferent colours; roofing, is Grecian or Italian styles, ‘other 
devices also, or plain; conduits, which do not injure pure 
need. —— and ‘tiles ; clinkers, and out-door paving ; 
sundry wail-coping, garden-borders, chimney-tops ; 
tuhaiee and other flues of peculiar material. No t, but 
22, WHITEFRIARS-STREET, FLEET- 


— at } 
STR ET, LONDON, under Mr. PEAKE’S personal care, | 


| 
TERRO-METALLIC goods at fair prices | 
‘ arf, | be effected by pene at this E ment, and all 


to supply 
ity; also, additional Stock at No. 4 Wharf, Mac- 
tlenfield. pr sf South, City Basin. 

The TILERIES, TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, are 
near the centre of England, whence boats are sent direct to 
any inland place; or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 
nies, and elsewhere. 
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TO SURVEYORS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 
ENRY POPE, Wholesale Stationer, 





crow, W : atten- 
goat oe ean Se ae 
ing Field Books, made of the with 


ning for 
them general use. Drawings Mounted, 
pine Stationery of every description. "The Ordnance 
lied, and Mathematical obtained at 
MM ers’ Prices. 





EN STONE. 
UARD and SEEDHAM have a quantity 
of the above stone, of the hest 4 from 
their Quarries at a which eye the 


Norway Sufferance Wharf, G: ° 
lars at Ma. G. GATES’, 18, SOUTHW. WARE 
SOUTHWARK. om APR ACTA 





BATH STONE, 


dis E. WELLER, of STEEL-YARD 
@ WHARF (late Drewe's), begs to inform Stone 
he can supply them with 

on lower terms than 
supplies, 


Merchants, Contractors, &c., Lat 

best FARLEIGH.DOWN STO 
before offered. ~ 

DRUCE’S WHARF, Chelsea. 


PIMLICO MARBLE ANU STUNE WORKS, BEL- 
GRAVE WHARF, PIMLICQ-ROAD. 


AMUEL CUNDY begs to inform Arechi- 
tects, &e., that every description of Stone, Marble, 
and Granite work is executed at the cheapest possible rate. 
Estimates given for Mason’s Work in all its branches. 
Gothic Werk, Tombs, Monuments, &e 
MARBLE WORK for _ Dairies, Tables, Columns, 
Vases, at most reasonable prices. 
A large eallection of Designs for Mural and other Monu- 
ments. 
CHIMNEY PIECES from Twelve Shillings upwards. 
Depot for CAEN STONE, &e. 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


HE WESTMINSTER MARBLE COM- 
PANY embrace the at ty announcing to 
Builders and the Publie generally, that they have made con- 
siderable reductions in their prices of Marble Chimney- 
pieces, and solicit an inspection of their extensive stock, now 
on view at their Show-rooms, 
A neat Vein-marble Chimney-piece 17. 15s. 
Builders are respectfully informed that savings may 








| orders will be exeeuted from material of the best quality and 


} 
j 
| 
i 


workmanship. 
N.B. Be particular in the address— 
THE WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY, 
EAST-STREET, MILLBANK. 





MOULDINGS STRUCK BY MACHINERY ALWAYS OW SALE. 




















A, 7s. 6d.; 9s. 6d.; D, 19s. - 6d. ; E, 13s. 6d., in bundles of 100 feet run. 
LARGE SHOCK, as per § SKET CHES, always ready, and 
Any other design or pattern” ca be 

executed on the shortest notice, This will be a great saving to t dis i 
with working mouldings by hand. Floor Boards prepared ploughed and tongued, 
and met :h boarding prepared as usual for the trade, and always on sale; a quantity 


sent to any part of Town or Country. 


of prepared floor-boards well seasoned. 


; 1 





| 


24 








Any information by applying to W, SMITH, at the factory, 12, Wharf-road City-road, or by letter, will meet with imme- 


dete attention. 








IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, LICENSED VICTUALLERS, COFFEE AND EATING-HOUSE 
PR OPRIETORS, PRIVATE FAMILIES, &c. Re. 


WARR AND CO’S IMPROVED COOKING APPARATUS, 
(Registered aceording to Act of Parliament, No. 206.) 











~~ _ This improved cooking ela wr nm consists of -A HOT 


PLATE, pag will k 


























turning back the door in front of it behind the ashes pit door. In the construction of 





will stand : kettles and 
saucepaans ag u it. wrought- 
zon ata ag egg ma patente inte a cong dg by 
opening its oven contains, besides usual 
moveable ew a: eo Feate gag RACK, having hocks for 
the suspension things ~ be roasted, Aa —— 


paurrine rao to from bein 
burned ; A WROUGHT. T-IRON erik Sage R, which cap be 


fitted with ipes for supplying steamers, 
deckuie a@locs., en See a FIRE. URE Pack 
a cae deen et from its 


and the arrangement of its flues, is fully Seapets 
its irements ; & LARGE coh ree PLACE 


TH A MOVEABLE CREEK is substituted for the 

“one, where it is wanted to roast before the fire. 
An ASHES PIT on the level of the floor, shut from view 
bg a door, ang oe A eae Sena 
het plate; an TRON DOOR 


= 
E 


Siert aly samy sscerser asa assy 


cooking apparatus, every exertion 
sae tang we dpa yr vedere wm een eneiin ss Ge bak oteeted its various wesiawe pot, te pe sendens 8 
useful, a durable, elegant piece . sy requiring least amount - 
wat? Lab ceomteue: asthe « Lovet cuuny of oes cidi'a Bas aad, Uh elldions Rovio oor oak poteming 
Me eomepase Wie the wien Berens 2 Caen Cae ee and making no dust; it is applicable 
to small to the cottage as to palace ; may be seen in operation, ing at the 
FINSBURY P. ECHNICON, CITY poenegl= Bunhill Fields and at Mr, Lawten's, - 

New 3 where terms other particulars may be obtained. 





RAE a a Sa ea aa 


Se a ee Aen 








